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“A  wanderer,  an  exile,  needy,  tossed  about  by  land  and  sea, 
through  all  the  evil  things  that  a false  world  can  hold”,  so  the 
Scottish  poet,  George  Buchanan,  described  himself  to  Thomas 
Cromwell  when  he  begged  his  protection  in  1539.  In  England, 
Cromwell  was  a key  figure  at  a key  time  of  revolutionary  change, 
whom  problem  strangers  could  be  referred  to  and  in  turn  referred 
from:  his  patronage  could  mean  anything  from  a prolonged 
friendship  to  a more  tenuous  dependence  on  the  man  at  the 
centre  of  power,  power  increasingly  in  church  matters  as  well  as 
in  state.  There  were  stages  in  Cromwell’s  rise  from  the  orthodox 
and  loyal  servant  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  Henry  VIII’s  manipulator 
of  parliaments  and  latter-day  super  bureaucrat.  Contrary  to 
expectation,  various  Scots  are  associated  with  him  during  all  his 
phases:  from  the  conventional  Catholic,  visible  in  his  will  of  1529 
in  which  he  called  for  invocation  of  saints  and  prayers  for  his 
soul,  to  the  reformer  supporting  those  who  either  ignored  or 
opposed  such  practices,  who  could  even  be  accused  of  being  a 
sacramentarian.  It  is  therefore  enlightening  to  plot  the  careers  of 
those  Scots  he  patronised  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  show  how 
they  helped  on  his  religious  projects  in  particular,  and  also  to 
explore  the  way  in  which  these  men  influenced  religious  change 
not  only  in  Scotland  but  also  in  Europe.1 

Walter  Abercromby,  the  first  so  mentioned,  was  only  the 
mildest  of  evangelicals,  an  associate  of  Cromwell’s  from  his 
Wolsey  days,  who  becoming  a naturalised  Englishman,  had 
anglicised  himself  as  Cromer  in  1522.  In  the  previous  year  he  had 
matriculated  at  the  University  of  Louvain,  and  was  described  as 
of  St  Andrews  diocese  on  proceeding  to  Paris  in  1523  to  study 
medicine.  By  September  1528,  he  was  bachelor  of  medicine  there. 

I 1°  the  latter  year,  he  married  Alice  Whethill,  Englishwoman,  and 
had  two  sons  and  three  daughters;  one  son,  Thomas,  actually  had 
Cromwell  for  a sponsor.  It  was  to  Cromwell  that  Lord  de  La  Warr 
wrote  asking  to  be  commended  to  Abercromby’s  wife.  In  April 
1530,  he  was  admitted  fellow  of  the  London  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  whose  foundation  owed  much  to  Thomas  Linacre. 
Cromwell  had  to  cultivate  medical  men  to  look  after  his  distin- 
guished patients,  Wolsey,  and  latterly  that  least  patient  of 
patients,  Henry  VIII.  Indeed,  in  1531,  Abercromby  claimed  he 
had  so  many  cures  on  hand  that  it  would  be  “against  his  honesty” 

1 G.  Buchanan,  Opera  omnia  (Leiden,  1725),  ii,  416-8. 
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to  leave  them  in  order  to  attend  an  aristocratic  patient.  After 
Wolsey’s  fall,  the  cardinal  retired  to  Esher  whence  the  Venetian 
physician,  Agostino  Agostini,  requested  in  January  1530  that! 
“Walter  Cromer  may  be  sent  to  the  cardinal”.  But  Abercromby 
was  also  privy  to  state  matters  and  carried  state  gossip  to  such  as* 
Lord  de  La  Warr  who  learned  from  him  the  Cromwell  had  got: 
him  excused  from  the  important  parliament  of  1536  dissolving  the 
smaller  religious  houses.  He  was  also  a point  of  contact  for  Scots- 
visiting  London,  especially  former  acquaintances  of  his  student: 
days  in  Paris.  In  April  the  Scot,  Robert  Richardson,  wrote  to  say 
that  “Dr  Crummeir”,  his  kinsman  and  fellow  countryman,  had  I 
scolded  him  for  offending  Cromwell  by  approaching  him  during; 
Cromwell’s  “greit  besynes  of  parliament”.  In  1538  he  attended  Sir 
Francis  Bryan  at  Beddington,  Surrey,  and  next  year  Cromwell’s, 
accounts  note  that  a new  year’s  gift  was  sent  to  Abercromby’s; 
wife.  It  is  evident  that  the  Scots  physician  was  well  placed  to' 
secure  favours,  but  he  did  not  appear  as  one  of  the  king’s; 
ordinary  physicians  till  that  year,  along  with  the  Venetian, 
Agostini;  his  lodgings  at  Hampton  Court  palace  afforded  easy 
access  to  the  great,  and  the  network  of  friendships  arising  fromi 
his  services,  helped  Abercromby  to  assist  Scottish  protestant: 
refugees  needing  money  and  protection  from  the  Cromwell  circle, . 
though  it  is  questionable  if  Abercromby  ever  strayed  far  fromi 
Henrician  orthodoxy  at  any  time.2 

Cromwell  was  too  much  of  an  activist  to  be  a humanist: 
himself;  Plato’s  dreams  were  of  less  interest  than  Machiavelli’s; 
politics.  But  humanists  were  in  his  patronage,  including  the  Scots; 
scholar,  Florence  Wilson,  who  anglicised  himself  as  “Volusene” 
in  imitation  of  Wolsey  and  called  himself  “Briton”  rather  thani 
Scot.  First  mentioned  in  England  in  September  1526  in  the1 
service  of  Sir  George  Lawson,  he  was  probably  a Wolsey  scholar 
at  Cardinal’s  college,  Oxford,  though  he  soon  went  to  Paris  ini 
charge  of  Wolsey’s  natural  son,  Thomas  Winter.  A speedy  return 
journey  from  Paris  to  London  in  October  1528  was  put  down  to- 
the  horses  furnished  him  by  Cromwell.  Indeed  Winter’s  lessons 
were  often  suspended  when  Wilson  paid  flying  visits  to  London. 
In  April  1529  he  was  back  in  Paris,  this  time  trying  to  get  a 
lecturer  for  the  Oxford  college.  Since  John  Mair,  Scots  theologian 

2 Letters  of  denization  for  Aliens  in  England  (Publications  of  the  Huguenot 
Society,  1893),  1;  Matricule  de  I’Universite  de  Louvain,  ed.  A.  Schillings 
(Brussels,  1958),  iii,  657  (Walterus  de  Clinnier);  W.  A.  McNeill.  “Scottish 
entries  in  the  Acta  Rectoria  Universitatis  Parisiensis",  Scottish  Historical 
Review,  xliii,  70;  Paris,  Sorbonne,  Reg.  15,  fo.  154r;  R.  R.  James.  "Walter 
Cromer,  physician  to  King  Henry  the  Eighth",  The  Practitioner,  xxxiii.  200- 
207  (but  he  was  not  a priest,  as  James  asserts);  Letters  and  Papers  of  Henry 
VIII,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  edd.  J.  S.  Brewer  and  J.  Gairdner  (London,  1862- 
1910)  [henceforth  cited  as  LP],  iv(2),  no.  4462;  x,  83,  734;  xiii(2),  258;  xiv(2), 
781. 
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at  Paris,  mentioned  that  Wolsey  offered  him  a post,  Wilson  seems 
likely  to  have  carried  the  offer:  Wilson  certainly  echoes  Mair’s 
pro-union  attitudes,  though  it  is  Lefevre’s  voice  we  hear  in  his 
writings  more  often  and  he  admired  Fisher’s  theological  learning. 
It  was  in  Fisher’s  diocese  of  Rochester  that  he  obtained  the  living 
of  Speldhurst  and  they  discussed  Luther  together.  His  final 
judgment  reflects  Cromwell’s  view.  He  saluted  Fisher’s  erudition 
and  styled  him  a perfect  model  of  virtue,  but  for  one  thing,  and 
that  was  for  resisting  obstinately,  “as  I see  many  are  inclined  to 
think”,  the  civil  powers,  who  in  other  respects  were  his  devotees. 
For  Wilson,  the  executions  of  More  and  Fisher  in  the  summer  of 
1535  must  have  been  a traumatic  experience.3 

Hebrew  was  one  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  new  Royal 
‘College  in  Paris  of  1529,  and  Wilson  was  already  studying  it  from 
Sebastian  Munster’s  dictionary  (1523)  which  he  presented  to 
Buchanan  sometime  before  Buchanan  left  for  Scotland  in  1534. 

] By  20  September  1529,  Wolsey  was  in  disgrace,  though  the  indict- 
ment was  postponed  till  late  October.  On  the  former  date  Wilson 
wrote  to  Cromwell  as  one  worried  man  to  another.  He  had  heard 
some  painful  news  of  his  patrons.  Yet  he  still  hoped  to  keep  some 
! friends  in  England  and  begged  Cromwell  to  remember  him  to 
Antonio  Bonvisi  from  Lucca  and  the  Lawson  family.  He  was 
involved  in  the  mission  to  the  Paris  theologians  in  favour  of 
! Henry’s  divorce,  counting  on  the  support  of  the  bishop,  Jean  du 
Bellay,  a friend  of  Wilson’s.  He  needed  all  the  patrons  he  could 
.get,  as  he  had  scarcely  the  cash  to  pay  for  the  books  Cromwell 
wanted  him  to  buy  in  Paris,  forced  as  he  was  to  borrow  12  crowns 
as,  after  Wolsey’s  fall,  he  had  “no  such  treasure  in  his  coffers”. 
Moreover,  his  hold  on  his  Kent  benefice  proved  uncertain.  In 
1531  he  sent  Cromwell  a “treaty  of  historic”,  which  is  now  lost,  to 
advance  what  Wilson  believed  Cromwell  was  promoting,  “peace 
between  England  and  Scotland”.  His  first  book  (1531),  was  a 
commentary  on  psalm  15,  in  the  introduction  to  which  it  may  be 
gathered  that  he  had  a new  patron  in  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
having  been  introduced  by  Guillaume  du  Bellay  and  Aber- 
cromby’s  patient,  the  French-English  ambassador,  Sir  Francis 
Bryan.  In  it  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  praise  Sir  Thomas  More  as 
chancellor  and  later  cites  an  epigram  by  More  in  praise  of  virtue, 
little  realising  that  More’s  tenure  of  office  would  be  brief.  If 
Wilson  did  not  know  More  personally,  he  moved  in  More’s  circle 
of  friends,  of  whom  Bonvisi  was  one.  After  the  famous  Paris 


3 LP,  iv(2),  4807,  5019,  5382,  5446;  iv(3),  appendix  84,  234;  v,  212;  J.  Major,  A 
History  of  Greater  Britain  (Scottish  History  Soc.,  1892),  448;  De  Animi 
Tranquillitate  dialogues  (Edinburgh,  1751)  [henceforth  cited  as  DAT],  250. 
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oration  of  Nicholas  Cop  in  1533,  sympathisers  with  reform  were 
making  their  way  elsewhere,  and  Wilson  too  left  Paris.4 

About  this  time  he  took  on  the  tutoring  of  Cromwell’s  son, 
Gregory,  to  whom  his  scholia  on  Cicero’s  Scipio’s  Dream  was 
addressed.  Though  the  commentary  was  originally  written  for 
London’s  youth  and  adapted  to  their  understanding,  it  is  no  mere 
schoolbook.  The  dedication  recalled  the  favours  Gregory’s  father 
granted  him,  claimed  familiarity  for  many  years,  celebrated  his 
incredibly  dexterous  talent  and  noted  in  him  the  humanist  virtues 
of  eloquence  and  humanity,  modest  in  spite  of  the  glory  to  which 
Henry  had  advanced  him;  always  working  himself,  Cromwell  was 
restless  always  to  procure  leisure  for  others.  Though  Wilson 
stressed  the  moral  nature  of  his  commentary  and  how  Cromwell’s 
son  must  not  only  learn  philosophy  but  live  it,  it  says  little  of  the 
activist  virtues.  Rather  the  idea  of  eternity  fascinated  Wilson: 
“indeed  how  magnificent  is  this  thought  of  eternity,  so  wonder- 
fully adapted  both  to  Christianity  and  the  dignity  of  man’s  soul”. 
The  questioning  of  purgatory  and  recent  philosophical  doubts  on 
immortality  prompted  a lengthy  discourse  on  difficult  texts  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  coming  down  strongly  on  the  side  of  immor- 
tality with  the  bible  and  the  best  philosophers.  Macrobius  and 
Plato’s  Timaeus  and  Phaedrus  are  cited,  the  latter  two 
presumably  in  the  edition  of  Marsilio  Ficino  republished  recently 
in  Paris  by  Giovanni  Ferrerio:  like  the  sun-worshippers  in  More’s 
“Utopia”,  men  are  said  to  be  presiding  priests  in  a temple  lit  up 
with  divinity.  Yet  facts  about  this  world  were  not  changeless  and 
truth  was  the  daughter  of  time  as  the  Portuguese  discoverers  of 
the  Americas  had  shown.  Our  native  land,  other  things  being 
equal,  must  be  preferred  but  home  was  where  virtue  was.  Yet 
nostalgically  in  a digression  on  music  he  recalled  the  noise  of  trees 
sweeping  along  the  river  Tay  as  they  crashed  their  way  down  to 
Perth.5 

On  a visit  to  Scotland  in  1534,  he  sent  greetings  to  Hector 
Boece  in  Aberdeen  where  he  had  graduated.  Back  in  London  he 
brought  to  the  Bonvisi  household  the  news  of  the  elevation  to 
cardinal  of  his  friend  John  Fisher,  news  that  threw  Henry  into  a 
spasm  of  rage.  At  first  intending  to  go  to  an  Italian  university,  he 
heard  of  a vacancy  for  a schoolmaster  at  Carpentras,  French  seat 
of  the  Italian  humanist  cardinal,  Sadoleto,  near  the  second 
Bonvisi  household  at  Lyons,  a post  first  suggested  to  him  by 

4 J.  Durkan  and  A.  Ross,  Early  Scottish  Libraries  (Glasgow,  1961),  160;  LP, 
iv(3),  5946;  vi,  405;  Addenda  to  LP,  i (1),  731.  For  references  to  More  and 
others  see  Psalmi  quintidecimi  enarratio  (Paris,  1531)  and  In  psalmum  nobis 
50,  Hebraeis  vero  51  (Paris,  1532).  Microfilm  of  both  works  is  available  in 
the  National  Library  of  Scotland  [NLS]. 

5 Florentii  Voluzeni  Scholia  ...  in  Scipionis  Somnium  (London,  probably  1534). 
For  discussion  of  its  dating,  see  D.  Baker-Smith,  “Florence  Wilson:  Two  early 
works",  Bibliotheck,  iv,  228. 
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Thomas  Starkey,  then  at  the  English  court.  Starkey  was  a 
humanist  recruit  of  Cromwell’s,  important  in  the  development  of 
Cromwell’s  ideas  on  adiaphora:  that  is  of  moderation  in  religious 
matters,  and  that  not  all  things  in  Christian  tradition  were  equally 
essential:  some,  to  use  Wilson’s  phrase,  were  the  daughter  of 
time.  In  June  1536,  he  proposed  to  bring  to  England  a short 
defence  of  Henry  which  he  was  drafting  and  had  another  English 
benefice  in  mind  for  which  his  rival  was  Peter  Vannes  of  Lucca. 
England,  however,  seemed  less  attractive  and  Cromwell  had  no 
great  need  of  him.  In  Lyons  he  felt  at  home,  doing  some  teaching 
at  the  College  of  the  Trinity,  imbibing  the  austere  Ciceronianism 
of  the  Lyons  school  of  poets,  earning  extra  pence  by  proof 
correcting  and  moving  among  the  city’s  Italians,  some  of  whom, 
citizens  also  of  Lucca,  were  strongly  evangelical  in  tendency,  to 
some  of  them  dedicating  his  books.  A man  of  solitude  he  was 
hardly  likely  to  cut  much  of  a figure  as  courtier  of  the  English 
king.6 

A more  fleeting  acquaintance  of  Cromwell’s  was  James 
Melville,  a Scots  Observant  Franciscan  who  fled  his  cloister  in 
Elgin  and  Aberdeen  and  made  his  way  to  the  Roman  court.  He 
claimed  to  the  English  ambassador  in  France,  Sir  William  Paget, 
that  he  had  been  “entertained  in  England  by  the  late  lord 
Cromwell”,  in  the  first  instance,  it  would  seem,  in  Wolsey’s 
household  about  1526,  though  he  is  likely  to  have  made  a return 
visit  before  Cromwell’s  fall,  possibly  in  1534,  when  as  apostolic 
preacher  attached  to  St  Catherine’s  church  near  Sant’  Angelo  in 
Rome,  he  appeared  in  Scotland  with  papal  dispensations  but  clad 
as  a man  of  war.  Melville  went  to  Wittenberg  in  the  1520s  but,  on 
reaching  Italy  in  1530,  published  in  Bologna  an  anti-Lutheran 
pamphlet,  making  much  of  protestant  differences:  Luther  made  a 
necessity  of  the  people’s  communion,  but  at  Nuremberg  Osiander 
celebrated  happily  without  it;  Melanchthon  stressed  man’s  free- 
dom to  sin,  Lambert  his  predestination  to  sin;  finally,  at  Marburg 
in  1529  they  had  to  meet  together  in  order  to  straighten  out  their 
eucharistic  differences.  Indeed,  for  Melville,  Scotus,  the 
Franciscan,  was  more  reliable  when  he  made  charity  and  not  faith 
central  to  justification.  But  above  all,  Luther  had  attacked  the 


6 Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  lxxii,  252-5,  where 
Doiiglas  Simpson  suggests  1535  as  date  of  Wilson’s  Scots  visit;  DTA,  165  250- 
LP'  Vlii;  856(43);  ix,  395,  867;  x,  1169;  “veritas  est  temporis  filia”,  Scholia, 
sig.  D iiii;  J.  Durkan,  “Florence  Wilson:  a correction”,  Innes  Review,  iii,  65-6 
and  compare  ibid.,  iv,  11-12;  M.  Berengo,  Nobili  e mercanti  nella  Lucca  del 
Cmquecento  (Tunn, 1965),  436  (Francesco  Micheli).  Other  Lucca  connections  are 
Bernardino  Ciom  Francesco  Turretini,  senior  (not  the  reformer),  Giovanni 
Sandomni,  all  families  mentioned  in  Berengo. 
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“eminent  king  of  England”.  Melville  would  keep  that  eminent 
king  in  mind.7 

Sir  John  Borthwick,  on  the  other  hand,  became  a political 
missionary  for  the  English.  In  1529,  he  joined  the  life  guards  ini 
the  French  king’s  household  and  became  an  ensign  two  years 
later;  his  early  Lutheran  sympathies  owed  something  to  the 
presence  of  a relative,  Nicholas  Borthwick,  at  Wittenberg  in  1528. 
In  Paris  he  was  known  to  Robert  Richardinus  or  Richardson,  a 
Scots  canon  regular  studying  at  the  abbey  of  St  Victor,  who  later 
would  also  be  a client  of  Cromwell.  In  his  commentary  on  the  rule 
of  St  Augustine  (1530),  Richardson  referred  to  the  reformed  rules, 
of  “the  most  noble  college  of  the  laird  of  Borthwick”,  an  odd  way 
of  referring  to  the  collegiate  church  of  Crichton,  of  which  Lord 
Borthwick  was  patron.  By  1535,  he  was  known  to  Florence 
Wilson,  and,  as  a familiar  of  the  Scots  king,  James  V,  obtained 
lands  in  south-west  Scotland.  Next  year  he  was  in  London, 
advising  Cromwell  that  certain  clerics  kept  advising  people 
secretly  to  ignore  Henry’s  headship  and  obey  the  pope  as  usual. 
In  1537,  he  sent  Cromwell  a messenger  who  was  said  to  be  “weil 
giffin  to  the  verite”,  to  propose  what  was  best  for  the  welfare  of 
the  princes  in  Scotland  and  France  and  objected  heatedly  to  the 
gift  of  a sword  and  hat  by  Pope  Paul  III  to  the  young  James  V, 
an  incident  that  also  affronted  Henry  VIII  who  wanted  no  rival 
claimant  as  defender  of  the  faith.  When  early  in  1540,  Cromwell’s 
aide,  Ralph  Sadler,  was  made  ambassador  at  the  Scottish  court, 
Borthwick  was  one  of  those  who  eased  his  introduction  to  Edin- 
burgh. Borthwick,  however,  had  been  too  free  in  his  commen- 
dation of  English  ideas  and  was  forced  to  flee  hurriedly  before 
May  was  out.  His  heresy  trial  took  place  in  his  absence,  but  it  is 
clear  that  he  was  proposing  to  “Cromwellise”  Scotland.  His  rifled 
library  contained  the  English  New  Testament,  Oecolampadius, 
Melanchthon,  Erasmus  and  the  Unio  Dissidencium  (a  useful 
vade-mecum  of  patristic  citations);  yet  it  is  clear  that  he  was  more 
taken  with  the  results  of  doctrine  than  with  doctrine  as  such.  The 
whole  Cromwellian  programme  can  be  glimpsed  in  the  accusa- 
tions: the  pope’s  authority  was  equal  to  any  other  bishop’s;  the 
pope  was  a simoniac;  indulgences  had  no  force;  priests  could 
marry;  churchmen,  not  just  religious,  should  have  no  temporal 
possessions;  King  James  should  do  as  Henry  did  and  get  back 


7 W.  M.  Bryce,  The  Scottish  Grey  Friars  (Edinburgh,  1909),  i,  104-6;  LP,  xvii, 
479,  935,  1203  and  xviii(2),  330;  Letters  of  James  V,  ed.  D.  Hay  (Edinburgh, 
1954),  253;  Certamen  cum  Lutheranis,  Saxoniae  habitum  . . . (Bologna,  1530) 
reprinted  in  Miscellany  of  the  Wodrow  Society  (Edinburgh,  1844),  i,  25-48. 
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what  his  forebears  had  granted;  the  canon  law  was  not  binding; 
the  religious  life,  as  in  England,  should  be  liquidated.8 

Another  layman  who  entered  Cromwell’s  orbit  was  the  brother 
of  the  martyr,  Patrick  Hamilton,  that  is,  Sir  James  Hamilton  of 
Kincavil,  sheriff  of  Linlithgow.  It  is  instructive  to  see  how  little 
Cromwell  could  do  for  one  who  could  not  further  his  purposes.  In 
Scotland  in  1532,  Hamilton  was  delated  for  heresy  on  various 
counts;  denying  free  will,  purgatory  and  prayers  for  the  dead, 
praying  to  saints,  the  Petrine  succession  of  the  popes.  On  that 
occasion,  he  abjured  and  was  absolved.  By  August  1534  he  had 
further  demerits:  the  ownership  of  forbidden  vernacular  literature 
and  saying  the  Lord’s  prayer  in  the  vernacular.  Failing  to  appear 
before  his  Scots  inquisitor,  he  was  condemned,  not  only  before 
prelates  and  theologians,  but  before  King  James  himself,  “most 
strenuous  safeguard  of  the  Catholic  faith”.  Here  the  stress  was  on 
access  to  vernacular  works  rather  than  on  works  of  scholarship. 
An  immediate  consequence  was  the  confiscation  of  his  lands 
which,  however,  at  the  king’s  request  his  wife  continued  to 
administer.  Hamilton  tarried  at  Berwick  on  the  border,  expecting 
Cromwell  would  influence  Henry  VIII  to  put  pressure  on  his  royal 
nephew  in  Scotland,  meantime  sending  Cromwell  a copy  of  the 
heresy  charges,  alleging  that  half  were  false  as  he  would  show  at 
their  first  meeting.  Cromwell  wrote  to  various  contacts  in 
Scotland,  including  Sir  Adam  Otterburn  who  suggested  he  had 
not  gone  the  right  way  about  it,  while  the  Bishop  of  Aberdeen 
merely  repeated  that  there  could  be  no  reconciliation  without 
reconciliation  with  the  pope  in  the  first  place.  By  June,  heavily  in 
debt,  Hamilton  considered  escaping  overseas  from  his  creditors. 
In  August,  Cranmer  through  Cromwell  supported  Hamilton’s 
request  for  employment  with  Henry:  but  in  vain,  for  Hamilton’s 
prime  interest  was  in  going  home.  In  1537,  the  penitent  Hamilton 
was  able  to  contact  James  in  France  so  that  the  king  wrote  to 
Paul  III  cancelling  his  previous  letters  and  begging  papal 
leniency.  Apparently  all  Cromwell’s  efforts  had  been  ineffectual.9 


8 W.  Forbes-Leith,  Scots  men-at-arms  and  Life  guards  in  France  (Edinburgh, 
1882),  ii,  111-130  (served  from  1531  to  1538);  R.  Foerstemann,  Album 
Academiae  Vitebergensis  (Leipzig,  1841),  i,  133;  R.  Richardinus,  Commentary 
on  the  rule  of  St  Augustine  (Scottish  Hist.  Soc.,  1935),  73;  LP,  ix,  395; 
Registrum  Magni  Sigilli  Regum  Scotorum  [RMS']  (Edinburgh,  1882-1912), 
iii,  n«s.  1493,  1826;  LP,  xi,  355,  xii(l),  496;  C.  Burns,  “Papal  gifts  to  Scottish 
monarchs”,  Innes  Review,  xx,  183  and  LP,  xii(l),  496,  665;  State  papers  and 
letters  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  ed.  W.  Scott  (Edinburgh,  1809),  i,  19;  St  Andrews 
Formulare  (Stair  Soc.,  1944),  ii,  225-7  and  Register  of  the  Minister,  Elders  and 
Deacons  of  the  Christian  Congregation  of  St  Andrews,  ed.  D.  H.  Fleming 
(Scottish  Hist.  Soc.,  1889)  [henceforth  cited  RStAKS. ] , i,  89-104. 

9 In  copy  by  Andrew  Oliphant,  Letters  of  James  V,  274-5;  LP,  vii,  1184;  viii, 
333,  734;  x,  1256(50);  xi,  248-9;  A.  Theiner,  Vetera  monumenta  (Rome,  1864), 
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Just  a year  earlier  than  Borthwick,  the  humanist,  George 
Buchanan,  had  himself  been  obliged  to  flee  Scotland:  it  is  likely 
that  he  was  known  to  most  of  those  we  have  mentioned  as  he  was^ 
in  Paris  from  1526  till  1534,  when  he  returned  to  Scotland. 
Involved  in  some  heretical  occasion  (it  is  alleged  that  he  attended: 
the  secret  marriage  of  a priest,  Thomas  Cocklaw),  he  slipped  out: 
of  custody  into  England,  and,  though  at  first  suspected  of  spying: 
and  detained,  got  as  far  as  London.  Thence  he  sent  a book  of  his ^ 
to  Cromwell,  along  with  an  appeal,  “wholeheartedly  wishing  to  be 
your  client”,  addressed  in  verse:  the  book  was  perhaps  his- 
revision  of  Thomas  Linacre’s  Latin  Rudiments,  the  only  thing  he 
had  in  print  as  yet,  “sheaves”,  he  wryly  commented,  “from  the 
poor  harvest  of  a barren  wit”.  The  verse  complimented  Cromwell  I 
as  a “haven  and  safe  anchorage  for  the  unfortunate  . . . under 
whom  the  piety  of  our  fathers  flourishes  once  more”.  Yet  it  is 
likely  that  Cromwell  had  no  great  use  for  his  services  (although 
Buchanan  also  appended  some  lines  to  the  great  Henry),  for 
Buchanan  owed  his  keep  rather  to  a certain  Sir  John  Rainsford, 
an  Essex  magnate  who  was  attached  to  Cromwell  as  “his  good 
Lord”,  who  hoped  for  gains  from  the  Dissolution  of  the  religious 
houses,  though  in  Mary’s  reign  he  persecuted  Protestants.  In  any 
event  Buchanan  saw  a greater  future  for  himself  elsewhere,  and 
afterwards  when,  as  he  says,  his  “weak  mind”  was  confused  by 
conflicting  sermons  at  Paul’s  Cross  from  William  Jerome,  a 
Lutheran,  and  Stephen  Gardiner,  a Catholic,  he  made  for 
France.10 

Also  from  the  Paris  group  came  Robert  Richardinus  or 
Richardson,  a canon  formerly  of  Cambuskenneth,  near  the  royal 
palace  at  Stirling.  Former  fellow-canons,  Robert  Logie  whom  he 
mentions  in  his  1530  commentary  on  the  rule,  and  Thomas 
Cocklaw  or  Gibson,  a married  priest,  soon  followed.  Both,  who 
had  been  at  St  Victor’s  abbey  in  Paris  with  Richardson,  were 
naturalised  in  1544  as  Scotsmen  and  Frenchmen,  having  been 
preachers  in  London  since  1540.  Richardson  was  born  in  1491, 
was  sent  to  Paris  by  his  abbot  sometime  before  1527  when  he 
introduced  Giovanni  Ferrerio  to  his  future  Scottish  patron.  John 
Mair  was  his  preceptor  and  at  that  time  Luther  for  him  was  “a  slimy 
serpent”  and  “herald  of  Antichrist”.  The  first  reference 
shows  him  in  the  service  of  Cardinal  Ghinucci,  but  his  first  letter 
to  Cromwell  is  dated  26  December  1535,  is  signed  “Ricardino” 
and  addressed  from  Rome  to  Cromwell  as  secretary  and  Master  of 


10  J.  M.  Aitken,  The  Trial  of  George  Buchanan  before  the  Lisbon  Inquisition 
(Edinburgh,  1939),  60-1,  120,  123)  LP,  xiii(2),  1262;  he  may  have  stayed  at 
Rainsford’s  lodging  in  London  rather  than  his  Essex  manor  at  Bradfield,  LP, 
xvi,  677  (no.  xii);  J.  R.  Dasent,  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  (London,  1892),  v, 
141,  153,  328. 
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the  Rolls.  Much  of  it  is  newsletter,  hard  to  make  sense  of,  as  it 
was  severely  mutilated  by  the  fire  in  the  Cotton  Library  (now  in 
the  British  Library).  It  seems  Richardson  had  correspondents  in 
Scotland,  for  he  refers  to  Cromwell’s  prior  preaching  there.  That 
was  William  Barlow,  prior  of  Haverfordwest,  sent  there  on  an 
embassy  in  the  last  months  of  1535,  but  who  took  the  opportunity 
to  make  propaganda,  carrying,  Buchanan  reported,  superstitious 
pictures  of  Catholic  origin.  Richardson  wrote  that  when  the  town 
saw  him  “pass  to  the  kyrk”  where  he  was  to  preach,  such  crowds 
flocked  to  hear  that  “thair  wes  never  sic  ane  auditor”.  Ghinucci, 
bishop  of  Worcester,  was  still  trying  to  heal  the  breach  between 
Henry  and  the  pope,  at  a time  when  the  papal  bull  depriving  him 
was  still  in  draft  form.  It  is  known  from  a later  work  of 
Richardson’s  that  his  Italian  stay  had  not  proved  altogether 
edifying.  He  was  clearly  canvassing  for  support  for  Henry’s 
divorce,  and  had  visited  Rome,  Bologna,  Florence  and  Pavia, 
“where  many  learned  men  now  be,  but  also  many  blind  doctors”. 

His  next  letter  is  dated  26  April  1536,  and  in  it  he  humbly 
prostrates  at  his  feet,  described  as  lucky  feet,  having  already 
upset  the  great  man  by  approaching  him  during  parliament. 
There  was  great  wisdom,  he  added,  in  Cromwell’s  company,  and 
reminded  him  that  he  had  diligently  worked  for  those  “that  in 
good  faith  I had  nevir  one  penny  of”,  looking  forward,  though,  to 
Cromwell’s  reward.  At  his  own  costs  in  Paris,  he  had  employed 
his  cousin  to  bring  letters  from  Rome  for  Cromwell  while  in 
London  now  he  had  this  man  and  one  servant  for  upkeep.  The 
cardinal,  Ghinucci  probably,  was  anxious  to  do  all  he  could  for 
Cromwell;  if  Cromwell  did  not  want  to  reply,  then  Richardson 
was  to  do  so,  indicating  Cromwell’s  mind.  Secondly,  Richardson 
was  used  to  study  and  work  for  the  commonwealth  and  every  day 
seemed  a month  that  kept  him  away  from  his  books:  hitherto 
Cromwell  had  been  good  to  him  and  he  hoped  for  the  same 
again.  Thirdly,  alleging  his  “vehement”  love  for  Cromwell  and 
Henry,  he  promised  that  if  he  were  to  send  him  where  Richardson 
proposed  (wherever  that  was),  he  would  experience  “large  infor- 
mation” and  “perfyt  knawlege”  and  thus  come  to  appreciate 
Richardson’s  “credyt,  familiarite,  audiens  and  ingress  to  that 
grait  man”  (great  man  unspecified)  for  his  tender  years, 
mysteriously  suggesting  a private  meeting  between  them  at 
Cromwell’s  leisure.  Since  Richardson’s  tender  years  were  spent  in 
Scotland  presumably  some  high-placed  Scotsman  was  meant. 

By  November,  it  was  clear  that  Cromwell  had  not  taken  up 
Richardson’s  offer;  there  were  more  pressing  needs  at  home  with 
the  October  rising  that  shook  Lincolnshire  and  the  northern  con- 
vulsions in  opposition  to  Cromwell’s  policies,  a rising  known  as 
the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace.  These  civil  wars  put  a brake  on 
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Cromwell’s  advance  and  preachers  were  rushed  to  the  disaffected 
areas.  Richardson  wrote  again  to  him  as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  urgedl 
on  by  a London  parson  of  radical  views,  Dr  Edward  Crome. 
Crome  had  heard  Richardson  preach  at  different  times  at  Paul’s; 
Cross  and  elsewhere,  on  which  grounds  he  took  him  to  Lincoln- 
shire where  Crome  found  great  need  of  “true  mynysters  of  goddes; 
worde’’  and  little  preaching.  By  this  time  Richardson  had  ai 
benefice  worth  £9.  Annates  were  no  longer  paid  to  Rome,  but 
Richardson  had  still  to  pay  to  the  collector  of  the  first  fruits  and 
tenths  of  church  livings,  John  Gostwick.  Half  was  paid  already, 
but  Richardson  wanted  a chit  from  Cromwell  permitting  a delay 
in  paying  over  the  other  half,  as  Crome  was  anxious  he  should  I 
stay  in  Lincolnshire  where  the  people  could  not  keep  him,  being: 
but  “poore  laborers”.  Richardson’s  conversion  is  clear  from  this 
letter  and  he  puts  it  down  to  Cromwell  who  “nexte  god”,  he 
claimed,  “hathe  brought  me  to  the  knowledge  of  the  veritte”.  The 
sombre  quality  of  Richardson’s  religiosity,  haunted  as  he  was  by 
death,  can  be  gathered  from  the  personal  seal  affixed  to  this 
letter:  the  Latin  motto  “Morieris”  (You  will  die)  surmounted  by  a 
death’s  head. 

In  January  1537,  Richardson  wrote  again  apologising  for  not 
sending  the  expected  new  year’s  gift,  as  Lincolnshire  had  purged 
him  of  all  Cromwell  gave,  with  which  he  had  hoped  to  “have 
keped  the  scooles”.  He  had  asked  “Maister  Pryce”  (John  Ap 
Rice)  to  write  him  out  a preaching  licence,  and  such  a licence 
needed  Cromwell’s  personal  signature.  Cromwell,  Richardson 
insisted,  must  know  that  ignorance  and  error  were  at  the  root  of 
“all  this  besynes”,  and  that  therefore  wise  preachers  were  neces- 
sary to  put  things  right.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  quite  accurate 
for  him  to  go  on  to  claim  that  Cromwell  had  all  nations  but  the 
Scots  in  his  service.  True  Scots,  Richardson  went  on  to  urge, 
would  even  die  for  their  masters,  and  so  he  begged  to  be  taken 
into  Cromwell’s  service,  or,  failing  that,  to  be  commended  to  a 
person  of  honour  or  given  some  honourable  place.  As  a token  of 
his  loyalty,  he  mentioned  that  he  was  lately  in  company  in 
London  where  Cromwell’s  name  had  come  up,  as  a result  of 
which  a rich  official  in  Aldersgate  had  offered  to  pass  on  useful 
information;  what  this  was  or  what  made  it  useful  he  did  not  say. 
There  is  also  an  undated  and  unsigned  letter  assigned  to 
Richardson,  from  which  it  emerges  that  he  — the  poor  Scottish 
clerk  who  went  to  Cromwell  at  the  time  of  the  Lincolnshire  insur- 
rection, who,  moreover,  had  been  preaching  as  well  at  York, 
Guisborough,  Kendal  and  Penrith  in  the  rebellious  north,  and 
whose  message  was  that  folk  ought  to  obey  God’s  Word  and  the 
prince’s  laws  — thought  he  deserved  a pension  from  some  such 
dissolved  religious  house  as  the  northern  abbey  of  Furness. 
Nothing  further  is  heard  from  Richardson  in  Cromwell’s  time 
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except  that  he  became  a naturalised  Englishman  on  28  June 
1540." 

The  reforms  begun  by  Henry  and  Cromwell  were  moving  out 
of  an  earlier  phase  owing  much  to  Erasmus  to  something  more 
radical,  and  for  this  Cromwell  needed  the  aid  of  reliable 
theological  propagandists.  One  such  was  Alexander  Alane  or 
Alesius,  a near  relative  on  his  mother’s  side  of  Richardson,  but  a 
younger  man,  born  in  Edinburgh  on  St  George’s  day,  23  April 
1500,  not  as  has  been  averred,  in  October.  Like  Richardson,  he 
was  an  alumnus  of  St  Leonard’s  College,  St  Andrews,  became  a 
canon  regular  there,  saw  the  martyrdom  of  the  Lutheran, 
Patrick  Hamilton,  became  a sympathiser  and  was  forced  to  escape 
to  Wittenberg  in  Germany  where  he  is  found  in  Luther’s  company 
in  June  1533.  Some  rapprochement  with  the  Lutheran  princes 
was  being  attempted  in  1535,  so  Melanchthon  hopefully  dedicated 
a book  to  Henry  which  Alane  was  commissioned  to  deliver:  he 
claimed  he  was  “called  into  Ingland  by  the  right  noble  Lord 
Crumwel  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury”.  Here  was  a useful 
gadfly  to  insert  into  the  universities  where  radical  ideas  might 
safely  be  aired,  especially  as  Cromwell  had  by  then  succeeded  the 
pro-papal  Bishop  Fisher  as  chancellor  of  Cambridge  university.  So 
Alane  became  King’s  scholar  at  Queen’s  College,  lecturing  on  the 
psalms  on  the  Hebrew  text.  But  the  gadfly  was  too  much  for  the 
institution  and  Alane  returned  to  London  as  a medical  apprentice 
to  a certain  Dr  Nicholas,  perhaps  Encolius  to  whom  he  could 
have  been  introduced  by  Abercromby,  definitely  not,  as  has  been 
said,  de  Burgo,  who  was  certainly  a doctor  also,  but  of  divinity. 
The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  had  raised  hopes  that  their 
revenues  would  be  used  for  education,  and  Alane  wrote  a pas- 
sionate letter  to  Cranmer,  advocating  that  in  this  respect  England 
might  follow  the  German  example  in  Saxony. 

1536  was  a testing  year  for  the  Cromwellians.  As  Anne  Boleyn 
had  not  provided  Henry  with  a son,  her  condemnation  was 
inevitable.  In  April  Alane  was  at  court  soliciting  payment  by 
Cromwell  of  a stipend  awarded  by  Henry  when  he  saw  Queen 
Anne  carrying  the  baby  Elizabeth  to  plead  with  the  king  for  her 
life.  In  misery  Alane  awaited  events  at  home  (he  lodged  near  the 
Tower),  for  a religious  reaction  was  inevitable.  On  the  execution 
day,  19  May,  he  had  a vision  or  dream  in  which  he  was  able,  like 
the  doctor  he  now  was,  to  count  the  veins  and  arteries  on  the 
queen’s  severed  neck,  so  in  terror  he  crossed  the  Thames  to  see 

11  J.  Durkan,  “Robertus  Richardinus  and  STC  21021”,  Edinburgh 
Bibliographical  Soc.  Transactions,  iii,  83;  Richardinus,  Commentary,  127; 
Aliens  in  England,  105,  155;  J.  Stuart,  Records  of  the  monastery  of  Kinloss 
(Edinburgh,  1872),  50;  Richardinus,  Commentary,  20,  106  (Luther);  62  (Mair); 
LP,  ix,  728,  1021  (I  have  compared  with  originals  in  the  Public  Record  Office); 
Aitken,  Trial,  35;  LP,  xii(l),  5,  305;  xii(2),  1138.  For  horrors  of  man’s  last 
moments,  see  also  Richardinus,  Commentary,  142.  Aliens  in  England,  206. 
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Cranmer,  unable  to  face  the  scene  on  Tower  Hill.  During  the: 
execution,  a servant  of  Cromwell’s  entered  his  lodging  with  the 
news  that  Henry  was  already  dallying  with  Lady  Jane  Seymour, 
of,  whom,  Luther  tells  us,  Alane  had  nothing  good  to  say. 

Early  in  1537,  as  vice-gerent  in  spirituals,  Cromwell,  due  to 
preside  over  a meeting  of  bishops  in  parliament  house,  while  on 
his  way  met  Alane  in  the  street.  Since  he  knew  Alane  would  insist 
on  a strictly  biblical  approach,  ignoring  Christian  tradition,  he 
promptly  invited  him  in  to  hear  the  bishops  discuss  the  sacra- 
ments. Most  of  them  took  the  view  that  there  were  seven,  so 
Cromwell  invited  the  King’s  scholar  who  argued  in  favour  of  two 
only,  baptism  and  the  eucharist.  The  next  day  Alane  again 
attended  Cromwell,  but  Cranmer  warned  him  that  he  would  be 
rebuffed  by  the  bench  of  bishops  who  resented  the  notion  of  a 
Scot  telling  them  what  to  think.  About  this  time  Alane  married, 
unaware  doubtless  that  his  wife,  Katherine  Mayne  of  Edinburgh, 
had  been  forced  to  flee  from  Scotland  in  the  autumn  of  1535  on  a 
conviction  of  murdering  her  first  husband. 

Alane  maintained  that  he  was  not  paid  his  stipend,  though 
Cromwell’s  accounts  show  quarterly  payments  in  1537  and  two  in 
1538,  the  last  through  Richard  Moryson,  the  humanist.  Alane 
averred  that  Cromwell  retained  him  for  about  three  years  (1537- 
39),  holding  out  empty  hopes  until  he  had  to  leave  with  the  Act  of 
the  Six  Articles,  decreeing  that  married  priests  must  give  up  their 
wives.  Just  before  that,  Sir  William  Paget  came  early  one  morning 
with  an  invitation  to  Lambeth.  Cranmer  sympathised  that  Alane 
had  no  salary  for  three  years  and  no  funds  for  travelling  expenses, 
but  he  could  offer  no  more  than  sympathy  and  a ring  of  Cardinal 
Wolsey’s,  so,  selling  everything,  he  joined  a German  ship  in 
sailor’s  disguise.  He  felt  Cromwell  had  misbehaved  towards  him, 
yet  warned  him  of  the  peril  in  which  he  stood,  and  later  informed 
Elizabeth  that  his  witnesses  were  John  Alesius  (a  relative), 
Gregory  Cromwell  (formerly  Wilson’s  pupil),  the  secretary  and 
Paget.  But  they  told  him  that  Cromwell  did  not  dare  to  speak  to 
him  then,  but  would  repay  the  debt  in  Germany.  Alane  wrote 
indeed  to  Cromwell  from  Wittenberg  in  July  and  in  November  to 
Friedrich  Myconius,  buoyed  up  by  the  prospect  of  Henry’s 
marriage  to  Anne  of  Cleves.  Another  letter  after  Cromwell’s  fall 
next  year  (misdated  1535  and  assigned  wrongly  to  London), 
though  signed  “Alexander  Allen”  clearly  belongs  to  Frankfurt 
1540  and  reads:  “I  am  very  worried  for  Canterbury  [Cranmer]  for 
fear  he  gives  up  the  evangelical  cause  or  follows  the  fate  of 
Cromwell.  But  I should  very  much  like  to  know  why  Cromwell 
and  those  captains  were  imprisoned,  for  I know  the  prefect  of 
Calais  never  favoured  the  Gospel.  I seem  to  scent  some  betrayal,  I 
know  not  what.  . . .”  The  reference  to  Cromwell  in  prison  and  to 
Lord  Lisle,  deputy  of  Calais,  in  custody  suffices  to  date  the  letter. 
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Alane  could  have  proved  a useful  ally  in  Cromwell’s  anti- 
monastic drive,  but  his  importance  was  mainly  in  backing  up 
Cromwell’s  and  Cranmer’s  insistence  in  1537  on  backing  biblical 
as  against  church  authority,  that  is,  in  practice,  the  authority  of 
the  Word  of  God  as  mediated  through  Henry,  the  supreme  head, 
and  his  secular  vice-gerent  in  spirituals.12 

Other  ex-monastics  from  Scotland  appear  more  fleetingly  in 
surviving  records,  but  this  may  be  because  Cromwell  was  now  in 
the  position  to  hive  them  off  conveniently  to  other  patrons.  John 
Macalpine  was  Dominican  prior  of  Perth  in  the  spring  of  1534 
when  Clement  VII  gave  his  judgment  on  Henry’s  divorce.  By  early 
May,  there  were  complaints  regarding  the  flight  of  friars  to 
England,  and  among  these  were  Macalpine  and  his  fellow  friar, 
John  Macdowell,  prior  of  Wigtown,  both  theological  graduates  of 
Cologne.  The  former  was  easily  settled  with  one  of  the  new  radical 
bishops  appointed  by  Cromwell;  becoming  chaplain  to  Bishop 
Shaxton  of  Salisbury  by  May  1535  and  being  naturalised  in  April 
two  years  later,  he  was  collated  as  canon  of  that  see  (as 
prebendary  of  Bishopstone)  on  12  July  1538  (installed  31  July).  It 
is  likely  that  his  future  wife,  Agnes  Matheson  or  Sutherland,  also 
came  from  Perth  and  that  the  main  reason  for  their  leaving 
England  was  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles  of  the  following  year,  for 
in  June  1539  the  Salisbury  prebend  had  a new  occupant. 
Macalpine’s  treatise  on  “The  marriage  of  priests”  is  sometimes 
thought  to  be  an  English  production,  but  it  is  signed 
“Machabaeus”  which  is  the  name  by  which  Macalpine  was  known 
in  Germany.  If  drafted  in  England,  it  would  have  been  useful 
propaganda,  as  it  cites  patristic,  canonical  and  scholastic  texts  to 
show  that  compulsory  celibacy  was  part  of  a late  rather  than  a 
primitive  tradition.  Macalpine  (“that  famous  man,  Doctor 
Machabeus”  for  John  Knox)  who  was  a relative  by  marriage  of 
Miles  Coverdale,  translator  of  the  Coverdale  Bible,  was  a strong 
ally  of  Shaxton  in  imposing  the  vernacular  bible  on  Salisbury.  As 
a formed  bachelor  in  theology  of  Cologne  he  matriculated  at 


12  J.  H.  Baxter,  "Alesius  and  other  reformed  refugees  in  Germany”,  ante,  v,  93- 
102;  A.  F.  Scott  Pearson,  “Alexander  Alesius  and  the  English  Reformation", 
ante,  x,  57-87;  J.  T.  McNeill,  “Alexander  Alesius,  Scottish  Lutheran,  1500- 
1565" , Archiv  fur  Reformationsgeschichte,  lv,  161-191;  LP,  vi,  608;  xii(l),  790; 
Hebrew  text  mentioned  in  Calendar  of  MSS  of  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury 
(Historical  MSS  Commission,  1883),  i,  11;  G.  Clark,  The  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  of  London  (Oxford,  1964)  i,  71,  85;  LP,  xi,  987-8;  Calendar  of  State 
Papers  Foreign  Elizabeth  (London,  1921),  i,  1303;  LP,  xii(2),  1790,  Registrum 
Secreti  Sigilli  Regum  Scotorum  (Edinburgh,  1908-  ) [henceforth  cited  RSS] 
u,  no.  2009;  A Diurnal  of  remarkable  Occurrents  (Bannatyne  Club,  1833),  19; 
cottish  Record  Office  [SRO]  Protocol  Book  of  Alexander  Guthjie,  senior, 
o.  3v,  LP,  xiv(2),^ 328-338  and  xiv(l),  1353;  Otto  Clemen,  “Melanchthon  and 
Alexander  Alesius”,  Archiv  fur  Reformationsgeschichte,  ErgSnzungs  Band  v 
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Wittenberg  with  John  Rogers,  translator  of  the  so-called  Matthew 
Bible,  in  November  1540. 13 

Macdowell’s  relationship  with  Cromwell  is  more  explicit:  he 
too  co-operated  with  Shaxton,  though  he  at  first  proved  more 
conservative  than  Macalpine  and  may  even  have  considered 
France  rather  than  England  as  an  ultimate  refuge.  In  the  London 
Blackfriars  he  denounced  Henry  VIII,  labelled  Anne  Boleyn  a 
whore  and  borrowed  Catholic  books  in  the  southern  port  of  Rye. 
But  Cromwell  saw  possibilities  in  Macdowell  in  buttressing 
Henry’s  headship  and  Dissolution  plans,  especially  among  the 
intransigent  London  Carthusians.  In  September  1535,  he  was  sent 
to  these  monks  in  the  company  of  Cromwell’s  agent,  and  of 
William  Marshall,  translator  of  the  Defensor  Pads  of  Marsiglio 
of  Padua,  a work  designed  to  support  Cromwell’s  programme. 
They  refused  to  hear  Macdowell  preach,  having  heard  that  he 
preached  against  images  and  saints.  Again  in  October,  he  spent 
three  nights  in  their  library  examining  books  for  error,  but  the 
Carthusians  could  not  be  won  over.  Cromwell’s  agent  stressed  the 
ex-friar’s  poverty,  but  by  March  1537  he  was  no  longer  poor,  for 
Cromwell  had  become  his  patron  and  he  had  joined  Macalpine  at 
Salisbury  preaching  against  the  papacy  in  the  cathedral,  for  doing 
which,  the  authorities,  unenthusiastic  for  reformation,  said  there 
was  nothing  in  his  text.  On  the  Sunday  before  Easter  he  preached 
again,  this  time  in  St  Edmund’s,  New  Sarum,  attacking  the 
mayor  and  council  who  promptly  threw  him  into  prison.  He  wrote 
letters  of  complaint  to  Cromwell  and  Shaxton  stating  that  the 
municipal  rulers  had  indicted  their  bishop  for  heresy  on  three 
counts;  that  the  pope’s  name  still  remained  in  the  liturgy;  that 
recent  dispensations  from  Rome  were  still  advertised;  and  that 
they  objected  to  Macdowell  eating  food  prohibited  in  Lent. 
Cromwell  intervened  in  April  to  rescue  him  from  the  city’s  wrath 
and  he  may  have  taken  refuge  briefly  in  London.  In  autumn 
1537,  he  was  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Hawkchurch  in  Dorset, 
but  doubts  were  cast  on  his  nationality  and  there  was  a rival  con- 
tender. In  Lent  1538,  the  Salisbury  council  again  cast  him  into 
prison,  and  although  Shaxton  assured  Cromwell  that  Macdowell 
was  an  ideal  preacher  of  God’s  Word  for  Hawkchurch. 
Cromwell’s  patronage  had  apparently  lapsed.  But  both  he  and 


13  Still  in  Perth  in  April,  1534,  R.  Milne,  The  Blackfriars  of  Perth  (Edinburgh, 
1893),  90;  Acts  of  the  Lords  of  Council  in  Public  Affairs , ed.  R.  K.  Hannay 
(Edinburgh,  1932),  422;  LP,  viii,  767;  xii(2),  1103(12);  J.  Le  Neve.  Fasti 
Ecclesiae  Anglicanae  1300-1541 : Salisbury  (London,  1962),  iii.  35;  National 
Library  of  Scotland  [NLS],  MS.  485;  Foerstemann,  Album,  i,  186. 
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Macalpine  can  be  considered  pioneers  of  the  Reformation  in 
Salisbury. 14 

It  was  vital  for  Cromwell  when  resistance  was  emerging  to 
royal  policies  elsewhere  in  England  that  London  should  be  kept 
safe  for  reform.  When  his  fellow  friars  fled  south  in  1534, 
Alexander  Seton  was  still,  and  for  at  least  two  years  more,  the 
devoted  Dominican  prior  of  St  Andrews.  There  were  problems  as 
well  as  attractions  for  such  men  in  early  Lutheran  preaching  that 
set  up  too  crystal-clear  a contrast  between  Law  and  Gospel,  but 
there  was  also  the  complication  of  the  Anabaptist  and  other 
movements  that  shattered  the  religious  peace.  In  St  Andrews, 
Seton  preached  a memorable  course  of  Lenten  sermons,  softening 
the  stark  Lutheran  emphases  with  distinctions  borrowed  directly 
or  indirectly  from  Melanchthon:  but  rousing  suspicion,  says 
Knox,  as  he  omitted  the  adiaphora  such  as  purgatory,  the  cult  of 
saints  and  pilgrimages.  By  1539,  he  too  had  fled.  As  confessor  to 
James  V,  he  appealed  to  him  from  Berwick  not  to  be  a mock-king 
but  a real  one  (like  Henry  VIII),  denouncing  the  bishops  and 
inviting  public  debate.  He  became  a naturalised  Englishman  in 
June,  but  Cromwell  could  no  longer  favour  such  incomers  openly 
and  indeed  in  April  1540  signed  a commission  to  Cranmer  and 
others  to  try  Seton  for  heresy.  Nothing  came  of  this,  as  Seton  had 
become  chaplain  to  the  powerful  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Charles  Brandon, 
whose  close  collaboration  with  Cromwell  made  him  the  greatest 
beneficiary  of  the  Dissolution  in  Lincolnshire.  In  November,  Seton 
was  described  as  “late  of  London”,  having  retreated,  it  would 
seem,  to  Suffolk’s  country  seat.  He  no  longer  kept  silent  about 
adiaphora,  for  in  November  again  at  St  Martin  in  the  Vintry, 
London,  he  preached  “that  private  masses  and  dirges  were  not 
available  nor  helpful  to  the  souls  that  were  departed”,  and  that 
works  likewise  were  not  profitable,  as  such,  “but  only  to  declare 
and  testify  our  faith”,  good  Lutheran  doctrine.  The  Six  Articles 
and  the  death  of  Cromwell  made  Seton’s  position  more  vulner- 
able. More  “seditious  preaching”  in  St  Antholin’s  against  the 
Catholic  Richard  Smith,  in  November  1541,  led  to  his  enforced 
recantation  at  Paul  s Cross  on  18  December,  along  with  his 
colleague,  the  parson  there  (whose  books  found  in  the  rectory 
included  Frith,  Melanchthon  and  Zwingli).  John  Bale  called  Seton 
an  excellent,  learned  man  and  cited  Bishop  Gardiner’s  exami- 
nation which  showed  a determination  not  to  let  him  slip  as  had 
the  Scottish  bishops,  saying,  “look  never  to  have  it  said  that  you 
have  overcome  the  bishops,  for  it  shall  not  be  so”.  Before  his 


14  1)  Dul*a">  Some  local  heretics",  Transactions  of  the  Dumfries  and  Galloway 
Plural  Hist,  and  Antiquarian  Soc.  [henceforth  TDGNHAS ],  xxxvi,  67-77;  E. 
M.  Thompson,  The  Carthusian  Order  in  England  (London,  1930)  420  424- 
LP,  xii(l),  746,  755-6,  824. 
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death  a year  later,  Seton  seems  to  have  penned  a reply,  though  i 
Bale’s  opinion  was  that  by  some  knavery  it  had  perished.15 

The  next  ex-friar  was  John  Willock,  a Dominican  from  Ayr. 
While  at  Oxford  in  1552,  probably  at  Broadgates  Hall  with  John 
of  Ulm,  Willock  wrote  to  Bullinger,  successor  of  Zwingli  at 
Zurich,  posing  some  queries  on  marriage  of  seemingly  general 
scope.  But  if  we  assume,  on  the  analogy  of  other  such  questions 
put  to  reformers,  that  these  were  genuine  ones  about  the  position  of 
Willock’s  own  particular  marriage  situation,  some  conclusions  can 
be  drawn,  namely:  that  while  still  a friar  at  Ayr,  he  married  a 
woman  secretly  while  her  first  husband  was  still  alive;  that  he  did 
this  without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents  and  hence  wondered  if 
they  could  separate  if  their  parents  so  wished;  that,  through  fear  of 
death  in  time  of  persecution,  they  were  mutually  betrothed  without 
witnesses,  though  later  openly  acknowledging  their  married  state 
and  had  lived  together  for  the  space  of  20  years.  Quintin  Kennedy, 
the  Catholic  writer  who  knew  Ary  well,  referred  sarcastically  to 
Willock’s  ambiguous  relationship,  calling  him  “Father  Willock, 
quia  multa  contingebant  illi  in  figuris”  (that  is,  there  were  many 
prefigurations  of  his  future  uncelibate  career)  “quhere  he  was  ane 
frere”.  It  may  be  surmised,  therefore,  that  there  existed  an  earlier 
union,  datable  20  years  back  to  1532.  A Bartholomew  Willock  was 
naturalised  in  England  in  1552,  but  he  is  described  as  brother  to  the 
friar. 

Willock  himself  may  have  left  with  other  friars  in  1534.  Sug- 
gestions have  been  made  about  his  earlier  career  and,  as  with 
other  Scots  Dominicans,  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  theology  was 
probably  acquired  in  Cologne.  It  is  known  that  the  English  New 
Testament  of  Tyndale  or  Coverdale  was  being  read  in  Ayr  about 
1537  and  radical  views  were  circulating  there  about  the  eucharist 
containing  “contumelious  blasphemy”.  He  can  certainly  be 
identified  with  a John  Wall,  clerk,  naturalised  in  May  1539, 
which  would  make  him  qualified  to  hold  a benefice.  Like  other 
Scots  friars  before  him,  he  had  joined  an  English  Dominican 
house,  for  on  10  October  John  “Wyllocke”  of  the  Lincoln 
Dominicans  was  given  a dispensation  by  Archbishop  Cranmer  to 
change  his  habit  and  hold  a benefice,  and  he  was  presumably  in 
that  area,  not  too  far  from  the  site  of  his  later  East  Midlands 
benefice,  as  an  antidote  to  the  anti-Cromwell  Lincolnshire  rising. 

15  See  inscriptions  in  his  copy  of  Origen,  J.  Durkan  and  A.  Ross,  Early  Scottish 
Libraries  (Glasgow,  1961),  143;  John  Knox’s  History  of  the  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  ed.  W.  C.  Dickinson  (Edinburgh,  1949),  i,  19-23;  ii,  230-2;  J. 
Collier,  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Great  Britain  (London,  1852),  v,  81-2;  Aliens 
in  England,  217;  LP  Addenda,  i(2),  1463;  Wriothesley's  Chronicle  (Camden 
Soc.,  1875),  i,  132;  J.  Bale.  Select  Works  (Parker  Soc.,  1849),  433.  441;  J. 
Foxe,  Acts  and  Monuments,  ed.  G.  Townsend  (London,  1843-9),  v.  449-450; 
Bale,  Illustrium  Maioris  Britanniae  Scriptorum  Summarium  (Ipswich,  1548), 
fo.  237. 
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As  a naturalised  citizen  and  licensed  preacher,  he  had  to  pass 
Cromwell’s  office.  Prisoners  made  by  the  commissioners  for  the 
Six  Articles,  to  avoid  trial  by  churchmen,  were  convoked  before 
Chancellor  Audley  in  the  Star  Chamber  and  Willock  may  have 
been  one  such:  a nameless  Scots  friar,  driven  out  of  his  country, 
curate  of  St  Catherine  Coleman.  There  is  a definite  mention  of 
him  on  22  October  1540.  Bishop  Bonner  of  London,  determining 
to  crack  down  on  the  unlicensed  preachers,  singled  out  one  by 
name,  John  Willock,  priest,  who  had  been  presented  to  a living 
by  a lay  patron,  perhaps  a member  of  the  Suffolk  family.  Willock 
nevertheless  renewed  his  attack  on  what  he  understood  to  be 
indifferent  matters,  confession,  holy  water,  prayers  to  saints  and 
purgatory:  the  outcome  was  that  he  was  thrown  into  the  Fleet 
prison  in  1541.  Powerful  patrons,  however,  were  at  hand  to  rescue 
him  from  the  same  family  that  protected  his  colleague,  Seton.16 

London  was  a key  Reformation  stronghold,  but  so  also  was 
Bristol  in  the  west,  a place  that  had  experienced  the  zeal  of  yet 
another  Cromwellian  appointee,  Bishop  Latimer:  but  George 
Wishart’s  name  does  not  appear  in  Latimer’s  register.  There  is 
much  inaccuracy  in  the  nineteenth-century  accounts  of  Wishart’s 
career.  For  one  thing  they  place  his  residence  abroad  a decade  too 
late.  He  was  among  the  poor  scholars  at  the  Catholic  University 
of  Louvain  and  has  two  entries  in  its  matriculation  register:  in  one 
he  was  described  as  son  of  George  Wishart  of  Dundee,  in  another 
simply  as  “of  St  Andrews”  (possibly  the  university).  Wishart  was 
a brilliant  student  who  emerged  as  the  first  Arts  graduate  of  his 
year  in  1532.  His  proximity  to  Germany  and  Switzerland  at  this 
time  accounts  sufficiently  for  his  acquaintance  with  radical 
reformed  ideas,  and  to  this  time  should  be  assigned  his 
conversation  with  a Jew  on  the  Rhine  as  related  by  Knox.  By 
1535  he  was  back  in  Scotland,  at  Montrose  with  Erskine  of  Dun. 
In  1538  the  local  bishop  charged  him  with  heresy  and  he  fled  to 
England,  reaching  Bristol  before  the  new  year.  In  January  1539,  a 
number  of  anonymous  letters  reached  Cromwell’s  table  concerning 
Wishart.  The  complainants,  lay  craftsmen,  demanded  justice  for 
the  “faithful  young  man  that  did  read  the  lecture,  the  very  word 
of  God”  and  “the  honest  reader  that  holds  the  king  of  heaven 
before  the  king  of  England”,  violently  denouncing  “the  knave 
priests  that  be  enemies  of  God’s  word”.  The  most  serious  of  these 

16  Reformation  and  revolution:  Essays  presented  to  Hugh  Watt,  ed.  D.  Shaw 
(Edinburgh,  1967),  42-69;  Original  Letters  relative  to  the  English  Reformation 
(Parker  Soc.,  1846-7),  i,  314-6;  ii,  393,  407,  409,  431;  H.  Bullinger,  Decades 
(Parker  Soc.,  1852),  v,  544;  The  Works  of  John  Knox,  ed.  D.  Laing 
(Edinburgh,  1846-64),  i,  245;  vi,  167;  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls  Edward  VI,  iv, 
280;  LP,  xii(l),  703;  St  Andrews  Formulare,  ii,  59;  Aliens  in  England,  249; 
Faculty  Office  Registers  1534-1539,  ed.  D.  S.  Chambers  (Oxford,  1966),  6; 
Foxe,  Acts  and  Monuments,  v,  443,  446,  448;  D.  Wilkins,  Concilia  Magnae 
Britanniae  et  Hiberniae,  (London,  1737)  iii,  855. 
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from  Cromwell’s  viewpoint  was  that  hinting  that  God  and  King: 
Henry  might  not  after  all  be  of  one  mind.  But  worse  was  to  come. 
On  15  May  in  St  Nicholas  church  Wishart  had  uttered  “the  moost 
blasphemous  heresy  that  ever  was  herd”,  namely,  that  not  only 
had  man  not  merited  salvation  but  that  neither  had  Christ.  The 
mayor  wrote  informing  Cromwell  that  Wishart,  who  had  been 
with  Cromwell  before,  had  been  accused  by  the  dean  of  Worcester 
who  desired  an  audience.  Some  have  questioned  that  Wishart 
could  have  advanced  such  a radical  attack  on  the  vicarious 
atonement,  but  there  is  separate  testimony  in  a letter  from 
Thomas  Warley  to  Lord  Lisle  of  6 July  about  an  incident  in  Paul’s 
Cross,  London.  Along  with  the  news  that  Shaxton  and  Latimer 
had  lost  their  bishoprics,  he  reported  that  on  that  day  “one 
George,  a priest”  bore  a faggot  for  denying  the  utility  of 
exorcisms  of  holy  water  and  holy  bread  and  also  for  denying  “that 
Christ  nor  any  creature  had  any  merit  in  his  Passion”.  After  the 
sermon  he  delivered  the  faggot,  signifying  abjuration,  to  the 
sumner  instead  of  carrying  it  to  where  he  received  it  as  he  should. 
This  was  just  the  first  of  Wishart’s  humiliations,  for  the  following 
week  he  had  to  repeat  the  performance  in  St  Nicholas  and  again 
the  subsequent  week  in  Christchurch  in  Bristol.  It  was  clear  to 
Cranmer  and  his  judges  that  a process  of  re-education  might  be 
necessary,  and  it  is  to  this  time  that  his  studies  in  Corpus  Christi 
College,  Cambridge,  Must  be  assigned.  There  he  remained  till 
1542-3,  when  Emery  Tilney  drew  the  material  for  his  word-picture 
of  this  remarkable  man.  It  is  more  than  a guess  then,  that 
Cromwell,  the  chancellor  of  Cambridge,  had  sent  him  there 
meantime.17 

In  1539,  England  expected  a papal  counter-offensive  from  the 
now  united  powers  of  France  and  Spain,  so  it  seemed  the  time  to 
better  relations  with  the  Lutheran  princes.  Thus  a good  prospect 
existed  in  some  minds  for  a north  European  protestant  coalition. 
In  that  year  John  Duncan,  who  four  years  before  had  enrolled  in 
Wittenberg  as  an  Irishman  (just  as  Roderick  Maclean  of  the  Isles 
had  done  before  him),  printed  some  verses  in  Wittenberg. 
Duncan  can  be  identified  as  “of  Kintyre”  (“Kentyriensis”)  from 
his  ownership  of  some  herbal  books  and  one  work  of  Paul  Eber 

17  Matricule  de  I'Universite  de  Louvain,  iv,  27,  34  (the  latter  entry  should  read 
“Wijer”);  Knox,  History,  ii,  238;  RMS,  iii,  1462;  Knox,  Works,  i,  535;  Knox's 
account  of  trial  is  taken  from  Foxe,  given  in  Knox,  History,  ii,  233-243  (article 
5 re  infant  baptism  and  article  18  re  mortalism);  similar  views  to  these  in 
Johannes  Campanus  (baptism),  Ludwig  Haetzer  (atonement  and  Trinity),  Hans 
Denck  (Christian  discipleship),  for  whom  see  Mennonite  Encyclopaedia 
(Scottdale,  USA,  1976  edn.);  The  Maire  of  Bristowe  Is  Kalendar,  i.e.  by  R. 
Ricart  (Camden  Soc.,  1872),  55;  LP,  xiv(l),  184,  1095,  1219  (the  last  reference 
has  been  overlooked  by  Laing  and  C.  Rogers,  who  explained  the  reference  as  to 
Christ’s  mother’s  merits);  Emery  Tilney’s  reference  to  Wishart  is  to  1543,  but 
Tilney  must  have  begun  his  studies  at  Cambridge  in  1542,  Foxe,  Acts  and 
Monuments,  v,  626. 
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published  in  Wittenberg.  His  funds,  which  partly  derived  from 
Cromwell,  were  running  out,  though  he  had  a second  father  in 
Thomas  Zeger,  physician  and  bosom  friend  of  Edward  Bonner, 
still  in  the  Cromwellian  camp  and  English  envoy  abroad.  Indeed 
Bonner’s  interest  in  botany  was  probably  for  medical  reasons  and 
not  because,  as  has  been  suggested,  he  was  a gardener.  Duncan 
claimed  both  Cromwell  and  Bonner  as  his  friends  and  patrons. 
The  first  verses  in  heroic  metre  are  addressed  to  Cromwell  on  the 
theme  “Of  the  Dignity  of  the  Good  Councillor”,  its  dedicatory 
letter  dated  18  February.  They  speak  of  an  unmerited  benefit 
received  from  Cromwell  “not  so  very  long  ago”,  a kindness  done 
by  a great,  kindhearted  man  to  a mere  unknown.  It  was  a gift 
deserving  well  of  God  himself  since  it  not  only  met  his  personal 
need  but  the  needs  of  church  and  state  now  and  in  the  future, 
model  conduct  inciting  others  to  fine  deeds  too.  “And  now”,  said 
Duncan,  “nothing  remains  except  to  make  proper  use  of  your 
benevolence  . . . part  of  which  I hope  I have  done  and  part  I 
promise  in  the  future  to  do”.  Duncan  mostly  used  “Britain”  for 
England,  and  after  praise  of  Cromwell’s  efforts  at  keeping  the 
European  peace,  he  closed  with  a parallel  panegyric  of  Henry. 
The  Bonner  dedication  of  29  March  likewise  thanked  him  for 
unspecified  kindness  and  rejoiced  that  by  his  appointment  as 
bishop  of  Hereford  true  Catholic  doctrine  was  taught  and  not  that 
of  sacramentarians  or  Anabaptists  nor  other  sects’  figments  and 
dreams.  Bonner’s  king  was  not  like  those  tyrants  who  drove  out 
the  favourers  of  pure  doctrine,  cast  them  in  the  flames  or  into 
water  and  slew  them  with  the  sword.  Cranmer,  too,  was 
celebrated  whose  praises  Alesius,  the  Scot,  had  sung  in  the 
writings  he  sent  to  Wittenberg.  Duncan’s  other  friends  included 
Vitus  Amerbach  and  Melanchthon.  The  latter  had  two  years 
earlier  on  25  March  1537  appealed  to  Hamburg  for  funds  to  help 
Duncan  continue  his  university  career;  to  Johannes  Aepinus, 
superintendent,  and  Johannes  Garcaeus,  pastor  there,  both  of 
whom  knew  Duncan  already  and  Bonner  himself  was  well-known 
as  a visitor  to  Hamburg  in  1534:  it  is  tempting  to  think  of  him  as 
a member  of  Bonner’s  party  then.  Apart  from  the  record  of  his 
receiving  help  in  August  as  a result  of  this  appeal,  Duncan  fades 
from  the  picture.18 

18  On  the  identification  of  Duncan  see,  J.  Durkan,  “The  early  history  of  Glasgow 
university  library”,  Bibliotheck,  viii,  119;  Ad  Clarissimum  . . . D.  Thomam 
Crumuellum  . . . De  dignitate  boni  consiliarii  Carmen  Heroicum  Authore 
Doncano  Hiberno  (Wittenberg,  1539)  and  Ad  Reverendissimum  . . . D. 
Edmundum  Bonerum  Harfordiensem  Episcopum  . . . Carmen  gratulatorium 
Doncani  Hiberni  (Wittenberg,  1539),  microfilm  of  both  in  NLS;  on  Bonner’s 
gardening  interests,  L.  B.  Smith,  Tudor  Prelates  and  Politics  (Princeton, 
1953),  59-60;  Corpus  Reformatorum  Melanchthon  (Halle,  1836),  iii,  cols.  330- 
1,  395-6.  Duncan,  "ex  hibernia”,  first  matriculated  at  Wittenberg  in  1535,  a 
year  after  Roderick  Maclean,  also  “ex  Hybernia”,  but  in  fact  from  the  Isles 
Foerstemann,  Album,  i,  157,  161. 
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A final  likely  beneficiary  of  Cromwell  was  William  Learmonth, 
again  a Scottish  friar,  a native,  it  seems,  of  Selkirk,  still  in 
Scotland  about  1534,  when  he  alienated  his  property  to  his  sister’s 
husband.  One  of  Cromwell’s  pet  schemes  was  the  promotion  of  a 
wedding  between  Anne  of  Cleves  and  Henry  VIII,  as  the  duchy  of 
Cleves  had  the  advantage  of  an  alliance  with  the  Lutheran  princes 
with  the  bonus  of  being  adjacent  to  enemy  imperial  territory  in 
the  Netherlands.  This  plan  was  to  prove  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  Henry’s  vice-gerent  in  spirituals.  Yet  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  it  was  he  who  placed  William  Learmonth  among  her 
chaplains.  Anne  indeed  was  released  from  her  English  ties,  but 
Learmonth  remained  in  England  till  Mary  Tudor’s  days.1’ 

Walter  Abercromby  was  independent  of  Cromwell’s  aid  and 
the  latter’s  fall  could  not  affect  his  career.  In  1541,  he  was  an 
official  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and,  in  1544,  their  censor.  In 
December  1542,  with  war  with  Scotland  on  the  cards,  he  was 
named  as  one  who  knew  a Scots  doctor  of  civil  law  in  London 
banished  by  Cardinal  Beaton  two  or  three  years  since,  whose  assist- 
ance in  war  maps  would  be  invaluable.  By  July  1543,  Henry  had 
concluded  his  marriage  treaty  with  Scotland;  Prince  Edward  was 
to  marry  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots;  and  Henry  had  appointed 
Abercromby  as  Mary’s  resident  physician.  That  scheme  failing, 
Abercromby  remained  with  the  increasingly  ailing  Henry  VIII, 
while  other  physicians  drew  up  a list  of  medicines  for  the  king’s 
use.  Henry  showed  gratitude  by  leaving  him  something  in  his  will 
along  with  chantry  lands  at  South  Mimms,  Middlesex,  gifts  that 
went  to  the  widow,  for  Abercomby  did  not  long  outlast  his 
trying  patient.  He  left  behind  a Book  of  Hours  and  a will  drafted 
in  January  1547,  indicating  that  he  and  Henry  were  of  one  mind 
in  religion:  for  the  orthodox  tone  is  set  at  once  by  the  invocation 
of  God,  Mary  and  the  company  of  heaven,  not  to  overlook 
arrangements  for  a month’s  mind  for  his  departed  soul.20 

Moderation  and  tolerance,  characteristic  of  the  Lyons  school, 
were  also  characteristic  of  Florence  Wilson  and  reflected  in  his 
subsequent  correspondence.  Though  friendly  with  Sir  William 
Paget,  he  looked  back  to  Fisher  and  Gardiner  rather  than  to 
Cromwell.  He  may  have  considered  a return  to  Scotland  in  1549 
when  his  friend  Barthelemy  Aneau  addressed  his  “Emblems”  to 
the  earl  of  Arran,  commending  Wilson’s  knowledge  of  Spanish 
and  Italian.  He  delivered  the  civic  oration  of  St  Thomas  in  Lyons 
in  1551,  a lecture  ordinarily  delivered  by  a professor  of  laws.  He 
died  perhaps  in  1557  at  Sainte-Colombe-les-Vienne,  far  from 


19  Burgh  Court  Book  of  Selkirk  1503-45.  pt.  2 (Scottish  Rec.  Soc.,  1969),  151; 
Foxe,  Acts  and  Monuments,  viii,  739-40. 

20  Clark.  History  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  i,  71;  LP,  xvii,  1194;  xviii(l), 
834;  xxxi(2),  634(1,  10),  768(iv,  v);  xvii,  283(45). 
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England  and  from  home,  with  Buchanan’s  epitaph  formerly 
adorning  the  house  where  he  died.21 

James  Melville,  the  Franciscan,  patronised  by  popes  and 
reader  to  two  cardinals,  also  met  Paget  when  ambassador  in 
France.  At  Rouen  in  1542,  he  offered  to  send  regular  news  from 
Rome  through  a kinsman,  “a  true  evangelic  and  good  Christian 
man”  in  the  French  king’s  guard.  This  was  Walter  Melville,  son 
of  Sir  John  Melville  of  Raith,  an  archer  of  the  guard  from  1536 
till  the  eve  of  Beaton’s  murder.  Paget  arranged  for  Melville  to 
send  ciphered  reports  from  Rome  on  Cardinal  Pole  to  an  English 
merchant  in  Lyons  working  for  the  Bonvisi  firm.  The  letters  seem 
to  have  been  of  small  moment,  for  Paget  was  suspicious  of  this 
Roman  cleric  who  claimed  to  hate  Rome,  though  enjoying  a 
benefice  in  a Roman  cardinal’s  gift.  Walter  Melville  was  in  the 
castle  of  St  Andrews  with  the  murderers  of  Beaton  in  1547  and 
next  year  was  in  touch  with  his  treacherous  father  from  London. 
It  was  he  who,  in  April  1563,  summoned  Knox  to  his  second 
interview  with  Queen  Mary  at  Lochleven  castle.22 

When  Buchanan  left  England  (some  items  in  his  account 
suggest  in  1540  rather  than  1539),  he  left  for  France,  as  his  whole 
formation  was  French  and  because  he  found  French  people 
humane  in  the  extreme.  His  life  thereafter  shows  no  interest  in 
England  till  1560:  in  France  he  seems  to  have  praised  More 
though  before  he  condemned  him  and  he  celebrated  the  fall  of 
Calais  to  French  troops  in  an  ode.  Later,  however,  his  earlier 
English  associations  stood  him  in  good  stead  with  a later 
generation  of  Englishmen  whose  friendship  he  cultivated  in  verse 
and  whose  support  he  sought  in  his  long  pamphlet  war  against 
Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.23 

William  Learmonth,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  Anne  of 
Cleves,  almost  disappeared  from  the  record  thereafter.  However 
the  first  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  1548-9  had  roused  a storm  of 
protest  in  Reformed  circles,  while  Knox,  released  from  the 
galleys,  denounced  it  in  the  north.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  made 
its  use  compulsory;  hence  on  2 February  1550  Learmonth  was 
accused  of  preaching  against  noblemen,  bishops  and  the  new 
service  book.  The  Privy  Council  remitted  him  to  Cranmer  and 

21  DAT,  120,  250,  280;  A.  Perdrizet,  Notes  et  documents  pour  servir  a I'histoire 
de  la  ville  de  Lyon,  1547-1560  (Lyons,  1841),  12,  53;  J.  Durkan,  “Early 
humanism  and  King’s  College”,  Aberdeen  University  Review,  xlviii,  268-270. 

22  LP,  xvii,  479,  935,  1203;  Forbes-Leith,  Scots  Guards,  ii,  128-142  (he  served 
from  1535  to  1545);  LP,  xviii(2),  330  (beneficed  in  Rome);  xxi(2),  576  and 
xxi(l),  1363  (in  castle  of  St  Andrews);  W.  Fraser,  The  Melvilles  earls  of 
Melville  and  the  Leslies  earls  of  Leven  (Edinburgh,  1890),  iii,  86-9  (pro-English 
activities);  Knox,  History,  ii,  72. 

23  Aitken,  Trial  of  George  Buchanan,  9,  11,  63-5,  and  for  his  declared  attitude  to 
More,  Ibid.,  76,  131-5;  I.  D.  McFarlane,  “George  Buchanan’s  Latin  poems: 
from  script  to  print",  Library,  5th  ser.  xxiv,  especially  319  (unpublished  verse 
hostile  to  More),  280  (dating  of  poems  to  Cromwell  and  Henry  VIII). 
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Goodrich,  the  Book’s  revisors,  for  examination,  and  he  was 
released  on  promising  to  answer  the  charges  before  the  end  of 
September.  Silence  follows  till  1553  or  thereabouts,  but  a certain 
Thorne,  minister,  testified  to  the  protestant  martyrologist,  Foxe, 
that  “one  Laremouth,  otherwise  called  Williamson”,  imprisoned 
under  Mary  Tudor,  had  escaped  from  prison  to  the  seashore 
whence  he  embarked  for  exile  abroad.  The  escape  was 
miraculous;  Foxe  was  a bit  dubious,  and  posterity  might  even  be 
a bit  more  so.24 

Hamilton  of  Kincavil  was  one  of  those  able  to  return  to 
Scotland,  but  in  circumstances  that  made  it  unlikely  that  he 
contributed  anything  to  the  reform  movement.  In  spite  of  Henry 
VIII’s  support,  nothing  could  be  achieved  in  Scotland  till  a papal 
absolution  was  obtained  and,  even  then,  the  queen’s  and  other 
rights  to  his  forfeited  lands  were  safeguarded  by  act  of  parliament 
in  August  1546. 25 

Robert  Richardson  had  put  himself  entirely  at  the  disposal  of 
his  new  English  masters  and  so  survived  the  religious  cataclysms 
that  followed.  In  1541  he,  “a  Scottish  frere”,  was  examined  by 
the  privy  council  and  dismissed  with  a safe-conduct  to  Scotland. 
But  by  1543  he  was  back  in  service  as  a French-speaking  Scot, 
France  having  reversed  its  pro-English  policies.  Among  Henry’s 
imperial  ambitions  was  the  capture  of  Normandy,  so  Richardson 
was  sent  to  spy  out  the  dispositions  of  Rouen  and  other  Norman 
towns,  when  the  French  took  him  into  custody.  The  English 
retorted  by  holding  Marillac,  the  envoy  of  France,  at  Calais,  till 
an  exchange  of  hostages  was  arranged  in  April.  No  sooner  was 
Richardson  back  than  the  privy  council  decided  to  send  him  to 
Scotland  to  Sadler  whom  he  had  known  well  as  Cromwell’s 
assistant.  In  June,  prospects  seemed  rosy  for  Richardson;  an  act 
of  parliament  had  authorised  the  vernacular  Bible;  the  Governor 
Arran  had  welcomed  him  for  Henry’s  sake,  had  heard  him  preach 
and  promised  him  a benefice.  Arran  then  sent  him  to  the  pro- 
French  Beaton,  but  the  details  of  this  piquant  interview  no  longer 
exist,  and,  in  any  event,  Sadler’s  judgment  of  the  Scottish 
situation  was  founded  on  wishful  thinking.  Arran,  who  had  been 
the  supporter  of  “good  preachers”,  went  over  to  the  cardinal’s 

24  Foxe,  Acts  and  Monuments,  viii,  739  (he  calls  him  “one  Laremouth”);  Dasent, 
APC,  ii,  379-81. 

25  LP,  xviii(l)  222,  Henry  coupled  Hamilton’s  name  in  a letter  to  Governor  Arran 
with  a plea  for  remission  to  Norman  Leslie  of  the  castle  of  St  Andrews  group 
holding  the  governor’s  eldest  son;  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland,  edd.  T. 
Thomson  and  C.  Innes  (Edinburgh,  1814-75),  ii,  469-471.  For  his  post- 
Reformation  remission,  Acts  of  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland 
(Maitland  Club,  1839-45),  ii,  469,  471.  For  a transcript  of  a letter  of  complaint 
to  Pope  Paul  III  (undated,  though  probably  written  1539-40)  by  Cardinal 
Beaton  regarding  the  papal  absolution  given  to  James  Hamilton,  see  NLS,  Adv. 
MSS.,  19.2.26,  fo.  189. 
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camp  in  September  and,  two  months  later,  Richardson  was  forced 
to  pack  his  bags.  This  ignominious  retreat  brought  his  diplomatic 
career  to  an  end.  There  are  various  benefices  which  he  might  have 
held  in  England,  but  all  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that  he 
survived  as  a preacher  in  London  and  was  especially  popular  with 
the  merchant  classes  at  funerals:  for  this  the  diary  of  an 
undertaker  provides  the  evidence.  The  stresses  of  Mary  Tudor’s 
reign  weighed  none  too  heavily  on  him,  and  he  became  reader  in 
Whittington  College.  In  July  1555,  he  was  forced  to  recant  in  St 
Mary’s  Aldermary,  London;  but  the  undertaker  assures  us  the 
abjuration  was  ambiguous.  In  1559,  he  was  presented  to  the 
parsonage  of  St  Matthew’s,  Friday  Street,  London,  and  soon 
married.  In  March  1568,  he  is  to  be  found  recommending  for  a 
post  in  the  grammar  school  at  Sittingbourne  in  Kent,  the  Scot, 
Andrew  Oliphant,  a name  associated  with  the  keeper  of  Cardinal 
Beaton’s  episcopal  registers.  About  1569,  he  published  his  book  A 
Briefe  and  compendious  exposition  upon  the  Psalme  called  De 
Profundis.  Four  years  later,  in  October,  he  was  buried  in  the 
Friday  Street  church,  having  “dyed  of  very  age”.  Richardson’s 
service  to  the  London  Reformation  was  to  reinterpret  death 
without  the  traditional  Catholic  overtones.  He  ridiculed  a 
cardinal’s  burial  seen  in  Rome;  the  7,000  poor  students  and 
others  hired  in  Paris  to  attend  relatives’  graves  on  All  Souls  day; 
even  the  Lord  Mayor  and  his  aldermen  saying  the  psalm  in  Latin 
over  a bishop  of  London’s  sepulchre  “but  now  changed,  thanks  be 
to  God”.  He  himself  had  preached  at  “divers  halls  of  notable 
companies”  bound  to  pray  the  psalm  by  their  statutes.  After 
service  and  dinner  they  would  ask  Richardson  to  lead  them  in 
prayer  but  this  he  always  refused.  Instead  he  would  set  out  to 
reinterpret  the  psalm  in  Reformed  terms,  in  terms  of  justification 
by  faith.26 

George  Wishart’s  later  career  is  well  known  and  hardly  needs 
detailing.  He  left  England  for  Scotland  in  1543  still  a young  man 
of  30.  In  April  1544,  a mysterious  envoy  called  Wishart  came 
from  Crichton  of  Brunstane  (previously  Beaton’s  envoy  in  France, 
and,  as  such,  known  to  Florence  Wilson  who  celebrated  his  wit) 
and  was  involved  in  arranging  for  the  cardinal’s  murder.  To 
suggest  that  someone  described  by  an  English  student  as  one 
whose  “charitie  had  neuer  ende,  night,  noone,  nor  day”  should 
be  caught  up  in  this  plot  seems  like  character  assassination.  But 

26  Richardson  had  two  safe-conducts,  one  in  1541  and  another  in  1543,  Sir  H. 
Nicolas,  Proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council  of  England  (London,  1837)  and 
Dasent,  APC,  i,  125;  LP,  xviii(l),  354,  358,  361;  Sadler,  State  Papers,  209, 
217,  344;  Diary  of  Henry  Machyn  (Camden  Soc.,  1848),  6,  13,  218  , 290;  Kent 
Records:  Calendar  of  Institutions  by  the  'Chapter  of  Canterbury,  sede  vacante 
(Canterbury,  1923),  76;  Machyn,  262,  269;  Registrum  Matthei  Parker 
(Canterbury  and  York  Soc.,  1928),  ii,  510;  Register  of  St  Matthew,  Friday  Street 
(Harleian  Soc.,  1933),  115.  There  is  a microfilm  copy  of  the  STC  book  in  NLS. 
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the  actual  murderer,  James  Melville  of  Carnbee,  Wishart’s  friend, 
is  described  by  Knox  as  “a  man  of  nature  most  gentle  and  I 
modest”.  One  thing  certain  is  that  he  was  responsible  for  a wave 
of  image-breaking  during  the  long  preaching  journey  that  ended  I 
with  condemnation  and  death.  He  could  assemble  a following  as, 
he  had  done  at  Bristol  with  his  magnetic  oratory  and  almost 
Christlike  personality,  but  in  spite  of  Knox’s  belief  about  Henry’s, 
demands  that  ‘‘all  that  loved  quietness  were  content  therewith”, 
Scotland  was  not  ready  to  abandon  nationhood  so  easily,  not  even 
for  religion.  Wishart  was  put  to  death  by  the  cardinal  in  1546, 
but  not  before  translating  the  first  Swiss  Confession  of  Faith  of 
1536.  Thus  Zwingli  first  entered  the  Scots  Reformation.  His 
technique  was  to  leave  large  questions  in  the  hearer’s  mind.  Some 
accusations  read  like  left-overs  from  his  first  heresy  trial, 
regarding  his  anabaptism  and  belief  in  soul-sleepers.  As  to 
anabaptism,  he  now  insisted  that  adults  must  understand  the 
promises  made  on  the  child’s  behalf,  but  he  denied  the  second, 
only  saying  that  immortal  life  begins  here  in  faith.  He  had 
probably  met  and  appreciated  the  spartan  living  of  some 
anabaptists,  though  only  one  Scottish  anabaptist  appears  in 
English  record:  Andrew  Pierson,  Scottish  organmaker,  dwelling  in 
Redcrosse  Street,  London,  in  1532. 27 

The  subsequent  career  of  Alexander  Alane  is  also  well  plotted. 
After  his  return  to  Germany  he  became  totally  committed  to  the1 
Lutheran  Augsburg  confession,  conferring  with  Catholics  at: 
Worms  and  Regensburg,  writing  prolifically,  teaching  successively 
at  Frankfurt  on  Oder  and  Leipzig.  He  kept  up  his  interest  ini 
Scotland  and  in  April  1544  he  was  visited  by  several  Scots, 
complaining  about  the  treatment  of  the  Perth  martyrs,  and  on 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  accession  he  sent  a long  epistle  by  the  hand  of 
Jan  Utenhove  of  the  London  Strangers’  church,  reminding  her  of 
his  warm  attachment  to  her  mother,  Anne  Boleyn:  perhaps  he 
was  even  thinking  of  exchanging  Leipzig  for  England.  He  showed 
great  interest  in  English  liturgical  change:  translating  parts  of  the 
revised  liturgy  from  English  for  Bucer’s  benefit.  In  1555  he,  like 
Macalpine,  opposed  Osiander’s  view  on  justification  and  sided 
with  Georg  Meier  in  his  defence  of  good  works,  if  not  for 
justification  at  least  for  final  salvation.  Anxious  for  conciliation, 

27  Knox  copied  the  account  of  the  trial  from  Foxe  who  in  turn  took  it  from  a 
contemporary  pamphlet  by  Robert  Burrant;  Hamilton  Papers,  ed.  J.  Bain 
(Edinburgh,  1892),  ii,  370,  344,  730:  this  letter-carrier,  presumably  Wishart, 
had  been  associated  with  the  Master  of  Rothes  and  was  personally  reassured  by 
King  Henry;  T.  McCrie  reprints  Foxe  on  Tilney  and  Wishart  and  cites  the 
faulty  transcript  of  the  Bristol  accusation  in  Life  of  John  Knox  (Edinburgh, 
1884,  and  earlier  edns.),  326-7;  Knox,  History,  i,  77-8  (J.  Melville),  46 
(Henry's  demands)  and  ii,  237,  243  (baptism,  mortalism);  for  F.  Wilsons 
mention  of  Crichton  of  Brunstane,  DAT,  192;  D.  McRoberts  ed..  Essays  on 
the  Scottish  Reformation  (Glasgow,  1962),  296. 
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he  condemned  men  the  Calvinists  condemned,  not  only  Osiander, 
but  the  Anti-trinitarians,  Servetus  and  Valentino  Gentile.  His 
work  is  important  less  for  England  and  Scotland  than  for 
Lutheran  Germany.28 

After  Cromwell’s  death  ex-friar  Macdowell,  as  a married  priest, 
vanished  from  view,  and  was  not  heard  again  till  the  more  radical 
days  of  Edward  VI.  In  April  1549,  he  was  noted  as  a preacher 
living  near  St  Mary  Staining  in  Aldersgate,  London,  and  next 
year  he  preached  a funeral  sermon  for  Christopher  Machyn,  the 
undertaker’s  brother.  The  likelihood  is  that  he  was  favoured  in 
the  same  merchant  circles  as  Robert  Richardson.  In  1553  a 
licence  to  preach  was  at  last  granted  him.  Unlike  Richardson  in 
Mary’s  reign  he  was  forced  to  flee  to  a city  of  northern  Europe, 
becoming  burgermeister  there,  as  Knox  narrates.  His  presence 
had  helped  to  stiffen  the  Reformed  resolve  of  the  Londoners;  his 
beliefs  shaded  off  from  an  original  anti-papal  conservatism  to 
Zwinglianism,  suggested  by  his  pulpit  condemnation  of  singing 
and  organ  playing.29 

His  fellow  friar,  John  Macalpine,  had  a career  of  greater 
distinction,  but  his  story  is  almost  a purely  Danish  one.  In  1542, 
Luther  presided  when  he  was  made  doctor  of  theology  at 
Wittenberg  and  Melanchthon  compiled  his  testimonial  when  he 
was  appointed  by  Christian  III  to  the  Danish  ministry  and  to 
Copenhagen  University.  Before  leaving  Germany  he  had  debated 
the  utility  of  cathedral  chapters,  from  good  beginnings  to  bad 
endings,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  he  found  the  Reformed 
positions  queried  by  the  chapter  of  Roskilde  cathedral.  Their 
position  was  novel.  They  would  not  defend  the  mass  as  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice,  but  as  a memorial  representative  of  Christ’s 
sacrifice.  They  disliked  the  term  transubstantiation,  while 
insisting  on  the  substantial  presence  of  the  body  and  blood. 
Moreover  they  disliked  words  like  “papal  sacrificuli"  being 
applied  to  the  ministry  as  implying  there  had  been  no  sacraments 
in  Christendom  since  apostolic  times.  At  first,  Macalpine’s 
colleagues  took  a high-handed  attitude,  but  these  were  Christian 
Hi’s  problems  as  well,  though  in  a compromise  statement  the 
Reformers  inserted  a strong  stress  on  the  role  of  the  Word  in 
worship.  It  was  hard  for  Macalpine  to  tone  down  his  strict 


28  State  Papers  For  Eliz.,  i,  1303;  McNeill,  art.  cit.,  187-191  and  Altes  und  Neues 
Gelehrten  Sachen  aus  Ddnnemark,  i (Copenhagen  and  Leipzig,  1768),  149-168; 

A.  F.  Mitchell,  The  Scottish  Reformation  (Edinburgh,  1900),  273-4  (Alane's 
letter  on  the  Perth  martyrs). 

29  Returns  of  Aliens  in  London  (Huguenot  Soc.  Publns.,  1900),  i,  172;  Machyn, 
3;  his  wife  and  children  were  naturalised  in  1553,  Aliens  in  England,  160;  as 

B.  D.  licensed  to  preach,  J.  Strype,  Ecclesiastical  Memorials  relating  chiefly  to 
religion  (Oxford,  1822),  ii(2),  276;  Knox,  History,  i,  23;  as  to  Macdowell’s 
earlier  conservative  stance,  see  Durkan,  "Some  local  heretics”,  TDGNHAS, 
xxxvi,  67-77. 
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Lutheranism  as  Christian  became  ever  more  committed  to  the; 
Augsburg  Interim.  In  October  1553,  John  a Lasco’s  (Jan  Laski) 
party  from  the  London  Strangers’  church  landed  as  refugees  att 
Elsinore.  The  king  suspected  them  as  sacramentarians,  but,  as 
David  Simson,  former  Scots  Dominican,  was  one,  Macalpine  was- 
unwilling  to  condemn  them  to  flight.  In  1554,  he  persuaded! 
Christian  to  have  Mary  Tudor  release  Miles  Coverdale  for  the 
journey  to  Denmark,  though  Coverdale’s  stay  was  brief.  In  1557, 
Macalpine  had  to  sign  a document  on  the  eucharist  closely 
following  the  Augsburg  Confession,  though,  like  his  humanist 
master,  Melanchthon,  for  the  sake  of  peace  he  would  willingly 
have  given  ground  on  the  issue.  After  his  death,  his  bible 
commentaries  were  printed  in  London  rather  than  Copenhagen. 
He  is  credited  with  financing  the  work  of  the  poet,  Sir  David 
Lindsay,  which  appeared,  allegedly  at  his  expense,  in  Copenhagen 
about  1554.  That  Macalpine  financed  the  printing  by  John  Scot  in 
Scotland  is  certainly  far  from  unlikely.  After  Beaton’s  murder,  the 
Earl  of  Rothes,  one  of  the  principal  plotters,  fled  to  Denmark.  In 

1546,  the  Governor  Arran  complained  that  his  son  was  held 
hostage  in  the  castle  of  St  Andrews  as  security  for  Rothes.  In  May 

1547,  the  Danish  chancellor  advised  his  king  to  bring  together 
Macalpine  and  Rothes  at  Kolding,  with  rich  offerings  in  return 
for  promises  of  future  favours;  and  in  March  next  year  Rothes 
mentioned  a proposed  marriage  that  would  have  taken  place  but 
for  Scottish  wars.  It  seems  that  Macalpine  had  proposed  a union 
between  the  earl’s  son  and  a Hamilton  relative  of  Arran’s.  Details 
have  also  survived  of  Lindsay’s  visits  to  Denmark  and  of  the 
correspondence  between  Macalpine  and  Arran.30 

Sir  John  Borthwick’s  diplomatic  talents  outran  those  of 
Richardson,  and  he  had  more  success  than  Hamilton  of  Kincavil 
in  wooing  King  Henry.  In  March  1543,  details  emerge  of  his 
English  pension,  for  he  was  then  at  the  disposal  of  the  Earl  of 
Hertford  planning  an  attack  on  Scotland  and  praised  by  the 
English  for  being  “singularly  devoted  to  the  King’s  service”.  He 
boasted  of  having  Scots  friends  whom  he  had  helped  to  benefices 
and  a brother  in  France  among  the  Scots  guards  who  could  spy 

30  Luther,  Werke:  Briefwechsel  (Weimar,  1967),  xii,  436;  Corpus  Reformatorum, 
x,  736-8  (cathedral  chapters);  Altes  und  Neues  . . .,  lOOff;  Durkan,  "Early 
humanism  and  King’s  College”,  Aberdeen  University  Review,  xlviii,  265; 
“English”  exiles  in  1553  in  Denmark  include  David  “Symsoun”,  46th  Report 
of  Deputy  Keeper  of  Public  Records  (London,  1886),  appendix  ii,  86;  Foxe, 
Acts  and  Monuments,  viii,  706;  J.  F.  Mozley,  Coverdale  and  his  Bibles 
(London,  1953),  21-2;  H.  F.  Rordam,  Kjobenhavns  Universitets  Historie,  iv 
(Copenhagen,  1868-74),  78-84  (where  Macalpine  signs  a condemnation  of 
“sacramentarian"  theories);  Enarratio  in  Deuteronomium  . . . (London,  1563); 
Accounts  of  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  (Edinburgh,  1877-  ),  ix,  64  (Grizel, 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Hamilton  to  marry  Andrew,  Master  of  Rothes),  347 
(Lindsay),  387  (Rothes  to  carry  letter  from  Arran  to  Macalpine);  46th  Report, 
app.  ii,  61-3  (letters  re  Rothes  and  Macalpine). 
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on  the  French,  while  Borthwick  himself  provided  a plan  of 
Edinburgh  castle,  bringing  out  its  weak  points.  He  was  associated 
with  the  rebel  Earl  of  Lennox  and  had  easy  access  to  King  Henry. 
He  was  linked  to  Beaton’s  murderers  in  St  Andrews  castle  and 
was  one  of  the  London  contacts  of  the  treasonable  Sir  John 
Melville  of  Raith:  Melville’s  relations  and  Borthwick  formed  a 
circle  in  London.  From  Antwerp  in  January  1548,  Borthwick  sent 
the  Protector  Somerset  a plan  for  eradicating  papistry  by 
transferring  the  kirklands  to  the  gentry.  At  that  point  he  was  on 
his  way  to  Denmark  to  get  Christian  III  to  appeal  to  the  French 
king  for  the  release  of  the  Castilians  of  St  Andrews.  From 
Denmark  he  went  on  to  Sweden  and  later  went  on  to  Germany  at 
English  expense.  On  19  June  1552,  Edward  VI  wrote  from 
Greenwich  appreciative  of  King  Christian’s  wish  to  retain 
Borthwick  in  Denmark,  but  requesting  his  return  under  safe 
convoy.  Christian  did  not  reply  till  30  October  from  Copenhagen 
when  he  praised  Borthwick’s  piety  and  virtue,  showed  himself 
anxious  to  confirm  Anglo-Danish  relations,  which  Borthwick’s 
proposals  tended  to  confirm,  and  agreed  to  let  him  go.  In  1554, 
he  was  still  in  the  English  service  under  Mary  Tudor;  but  the 
devotion  of  Mary  Tudor  and  also  of  Christian  to  the  Catholic 
emperor  eventually  wearied  him,  and  he  sought  Geneva  in  1556, 
marrying  there  a Breton,  Jane  Bonespoir,  in  February;  in  July  he 
was  received  in  Knox’s  congregation.  On  12  November  1559,  he 
was  ordered  by  Elizabeth  to  raise  1,000  light  horse  for  the  Lords 
of  the  Congregation  in  Scotland.  He  was  still  a Lennox  partisan, 
keeping  the  French  ambassador  informed  about  his  pedigree  and 
calling  on  Lennox  on  his  way  north.  Noailles  thought  him  a “good 
gentleman,  all  given  of  talking  of  the  Scriptures”.  In  Scotland,  he 
was  cleared  of  his  heresy  charges  by  St  Andrews  kirk  session  in 
1561,  but  was  too  old  to  influence  the  course  of  Reformed 
Scotland,  as  Randolph  wrote  to  Cecil  on  3 March  1565,  “olde 
Captaine  Bortewicke  is  gone  to  God”.  His  Lutheran  relative, 
Nicholas,  had  an  English  reward  in  1542. 31 

Willock  was  another  who  returned  home.  He  was  in  the  same 
succession  of  chaplains  to  the  Dukes  of  Suffolk  as  the  other 
Dominican,  Seton,  and  John  Parkhurst,  who  succeeded  Seton, 

31  Cal.  Salisbury  MSS.  i,  28;  Hamilton  Papers,  ii,  245,  279-80,  313,  323,  395, 
397;  Knox,  Works,  iii,  420;  Fraser,  Melvilles,  iii,  89;  Cal.  State  Papers  For. 
Edward  VI,  i,  27,  32,  36;  flyleaf  of  Justus  Jonas,  Liber  Jesu  Syrach 
(Wittenberg,  1550)  in  Edinburgh  University  Library,  annotated,  I suggest,  by 
Borthwick  himself,  with  transcripts  of  two  letters  concerning  his  Danish  visit; 
S.  Haynes,  State  Papers  of  William  Cecil,  Lord  Burghley  (London,  1740),  i, 
129;  Dasent,  APC,  v,  48;  C.  H.  Garrett,  The  Marian  Exiles  (Cambridge, 
1938),  101;  State  Papers  for.  Eliz.,  ii,  243,  467,  468;  RStAKS,  i,  101;  restored 
to  all  lands,  RSS,  v,  1267;  Calendar  of  Scottish  Papers  relating  to  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scots,  ed.  J.  Bain  (Edinburgh,  1898-  ),  ii,  153;  reward  for  Nicholas 

Borthwick,  LP,  xvii,  880  (fo.  21b). 
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wrote  some  verses  in  which  his  name  occurs.  Nothing  is  known  oL 
him  during  the  last  years  of  Henry  VIII,  but  he  surfaced  again 
under  Edward.  On  15  July  1547,  as  chantry  priest  in  Porlock, 
Somerset,  he  transferred  his  patronage  to  Sir  Thomas  Grey, 
whose  brother,  Henry,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  married  into  the  Suffolk 
family,  and  in  1551,  Willock’s  brother,  Bartholomew,  brought 
letters  from  the  marquis  to  the  privy  council.  Meantime  in  1549, 
he  settled  at  Oxford  where,  no  doubt,  he  became  an  acquaintance 
of  Thomas  Randolph,  then  master  of  Broadgates  Hall,  and  in 
holidays  in  the  marquis’s  town  residence  he  associated  with  a 
member  of  the  Strangers’  church,  John  of  Ulm,  a strong 
Zwinglian,  though  there  was  no  hint  of  Zwingli  in  earlier 
mentions  of  Willock.  Like  Robert  Richardson,  he  was  proficient 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  but  not,  it  seems,  in  Hebrew.  When  Bullinger 
later  dedicated  one  of  his  Decades  of  homilies  to  the  marquis,  he 
did  so  at  their  request  and  when  the  book  arrived  the  marquis 
had  it  read  to  him  in  his  abortive  Scottish  campaign  in  May  1552, 
on  which  Willock  accompanied  him  preaching  on  the  borders.  He 
might  well  have  settled  down  happily  as  parson  of  Loughborough 
in  Leicestershire,  had  not  Edward  died  and  been  replaced  by  the 
Catholic  Mary.  He  then  took  part  of  the  Wyatt  rebellion.  On  29 
January  1554,  an  armed  insurrection  was  raised  in  an  apathetic 
Leicester  for  Lady  Jane  Grey  in  which  Bartholomew  and  John 
Willock  were  involved.  Rebellion  failing,  they  were  both  indicted, 
though  Bartholomew  was  pardoned  in  July.  Thus,  Willock  had 
experience  of  revolting  against  his  monarch  before  his  return  to 
Scotland.  Meantime,  Willock  must  have  lain  low,  for  in  May  a 
Lasco  arrived  at  Emden  in  East  Friesland  and  on  20  June  both  he 
and  Willock  were  received  as  citizens,  while  Laski  continued  to 
superintend  the  church  there.  As  he  and  others  were  attainted  for 
treason  in  December  1555  and  had  no  immediate  future  in 
England,  Willock  turned  his  eyes  towards  Scotland.  In  that  year 
he  acted  as  diplomat  for  the  Countess  of  East  Friesland,  meeting 
Knox  secretly  in  the  house  of  Erskine  of  Dun,  a house  full  of 
Wishart  memories,  to  join  in  a condemnation  of  Nicomedism  and 
a declaration  of  total  opposition  to  the  mass. 

Willock  looked  like  the  Protestant  leader  Scotland  had  been 
waiting  for,  and  in  years  following  he  was  active  around  Dun,  in 
company  with  Paul  Methven,  Coverdale’s  disciple,  going  into 
Dundee  and  Montrose,  but  also  as  far  as  the  privy  kirks  of 
Edinburgh.  Yet  his  health  was  poor;  he  lacked  vigour.  After  the 
success  of  the  protestant  lords,  he  helped,  as  one  familiar  with 
Laski’s  polity,  to  compile  the  first  Book  of  Discipline,  and  was  an 
asset  when  tact  was  needed  with  Scottish  queens  and  as  intimate 
of  Randolph,  the  English  ambassador.  After  being  a minister 
where  he  was  a friar,  in  Ayr,  he  presided  as  superintendent  in 
Glasgow  and  at  general  assemblies,  on  the  model  of  his  friend, 
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the  Polish  aristocrat,  a Lasco.  Though  his  wife  had  come  north, 
he  preferred  to  go  back  to  England  to  his  Loughborough  parish 
(he  almost  lost  it  in  1562),  and  kept  up  the  London  connection  as 
prebendary  of  St  Paul’s,  while  Bartholomew  s daughter  was 
licensed  to  marry  a London  merchant  tailor,  two  years  after 
Willock’s  death,  and  Willock’s  son,  Edmund,  enrolled  in 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge  in  1560.  His  final  years  show 
tendencies  less  appealing  to  the  Elizabethan  settlement:  an 
attachment  to  the  ministers’  “exercise”,  opposition  to  surplices,  to 
kneeling  at  communion  and  to  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism. 
The  name  of  his  second  wife  (on  the  presumption  that  a first 
secret  marriage  in  Scotland  had  been  held  to  have  no  force)  was 
Katherine  Pickavnell,  whom  he  may  have  met  in  the  Strangers’ 
Church,  and  who  survived  him  by  fourteen  years.  Willock’s  will 
mentions  two  brothers,  Bartholomew  and  William;  one  son, 
Edmund;  two  grandsons  and  four  granddaughters.  He  had  a 
dispensation  to  hold  pluralities  and  had  another  parish  in  the 
diocese,  Rearsby.32 

A number  of  those  Scots,  including  the  single  Islesman,  who 
enjoyed  Cromwell’s  goodwill  never  returned  home:  as  Knox 
remarked,  “these  notable  men  did  never  after  . . . comfort  this 
country  with  their  bodily  presence”.  If  they  had,  they  would  have 
contributed  even  greater  diversity  of  view  to  the  ecclesiastical 
landscape.  Some  were  key  figures  elsewhere  in  Europe:  Alesius, 
for  example.  Some  like  Abercromby,  physician,  were  long  dead. 
Borthwick’s  travels  were  mostly  in  Lutheran  areas.  But  it  will  not 
do  merely  to  see  them  as  fleeting  lights  in  an  enveloping  pre- 
Reformation  darkness;  they  were  part  of  a long  process  of 
attrition  on  the  Scottish  religious  scene,  certainly  offset  to  some 
degree  by  Catholic  refugees  from  England  who  had  no  central 
organiser  to  marshal  them.  The  status  of  refugee  made  possible 
the  existence  of  later  refugees.  Some  may  have  grown  so 

32  Reformation  and  Revolution,  ed.  D.  Shaw,  42-69;  J.  Strype,  Annals  of  the 
Reformation  (Oxford,  1824),  ii(2),  497;  The  Registers  of  Thomas  Wolsey,  etc., 
1518-1599  (Somerset  Record  Society,  1940),  no.  654,  records  the  institution  in 
1547  of  John  “Woullonck”,  clerk,  to  a chantry  at  Porlock  of  which  the  main 
patron  was  the  Marquis  of  Dorset;  Calendar  of  Patent  Rolls  Edward  VI,  i,  183 
and  iv,  17;  Dasent,  APC,  iii,  307;  Original  Letters,  i,  314-6,  ii,  393;  McCrie, 
Knox,  p.  360;  J.  Bale,  Scriptorum  illustrium  maioris  Brytanniae  pars  posterior 
(Basle,  1559),  230  mentions  Paul  Methven,  “aliquando  famulus  D. 
Coverdalli”;  C.  Cross,  The  Puritan  Earl  (London,  1966),  137  (the  exercise), 
135-6,  139  (worship);  Allegations  for  Marriage  Licences  issued  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  1520  to  1616  (Harleian  Society,  1887),  i,  165  is  licence  for  Elizabeth 
Willock,  daughter  of  B.  Willock,  yeoman;  J.  and  J.  A.  Venn,  Alumni 
Cantabrigienses  (pt.  1),  iv  (Cambridge,  1927),  gives  Edmund  “Wylloce” 
matriculated  pensioner  from  Pembroke,  Easter;  the  will  is  described  in  K. 
Hewal,  Makers  of  the  Scottish  Church  at  the  Reformation  (Edinburgh,  1920), 
163-4;  for  Willock,  S.T.B.,  parson  of  Loughborough  and  Rearsby,  G.  W. 
Foster,  The  State  of  the  Church  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  i (Lincoln  Record 
Society,  1926),  104,  109. 
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anglicised  that  their  return  was  impracticable,  but  they  weret 
always  prepared  to  help  a fellow-exile,  as  with  Robert  Richardson. 
They  must  surely  have  attempted  at  least  some  contact  with" 
relatives  in  Scotland.  Their  friends  existed  in  the  towns  that  were: 
to  be  the  strong-points  of  the  Reformation:  Dundee,  Edinburgh, 
Perth,  Ayr,  Stirling.  It  may  be  conjectured  whether  Wishart  of; 
Scottish  religious  legend  could  have  been  the  same  without  his> 
purifying  English  experience.  Without  Wishart,  John  Knox  is' 
unthinkable.  And  if  Willock  had  not  prepared  the  ground,  Knox’s ' 
task  would  have  been  harder;  he  had  even  prior  taste  of  rebellion. 
Cecil  was  reluctant  at  first  to  intervene  in  the  Scottish  religious  war; 
Sadler’s  bitter  pill  was  not  to  be  swallowed  twice.  But  circumstances  * 
were  favourable  for  a protestant  rising,  for  not  only  were  men  there: 
to  lead  it,  but  for  the  first  time  the  Reformation  cause  could  be: 
presented  to  the  Scottish  people  as  at  one  with  the  cause  of 
nationalism. 
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